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A Wary Christmas 


I’ a striking broadcast, a few days ago, Mr Churchill 
put their plight before the Italian people—for their 
contemplation at Christmas. He told the whole shabby 
story. During the first eight months of the war, Italy was 
treated with deference by the Allies, and it was taken for 
weakness. Last May, Mr Churchill revealed, he appealed 
to the Duce himself to stay out of the war, and it was taken 
for weakness again. On Tuesday, the Prime Minister called 
upon the monarchy, the army, the church and the people 
of Italy to recognise the criminal conduct of their leader, 
who had brought them to “ the horrid verge of ruin ”— 
and this time it cannot be taken for weakness. The lead 
is from strength, for the forces of Britain are tearing Italy’s 
African Empire “to shreds,” before coming to “ closer 
grips” with Italy herself. 

It is not certain how far it is reasonable to draw any 
greater distinction between the Italians and the Duce than 
between the Germans and their Fuehrer. Many of their 
non-Fascist institutions, it is true, are unshattered, but 
the Italians must take responsibility for 18 years of 
acquiescence in the Roman tyranny. It would be both false 
and foolish to seek to buy off the enmity of Italy with soft 
words. But Mr Churchill did not cajole. He spoke as the 
commander of an investing army calling upon a misled 
and beleagured city to surrender—before worse befalls. 
He made it plain that the death-struggle is with “ the 
ravaging Huns ” and not with the unwilling heirs of Rome. 

There is a simple truth here for our own Christmas 
contemplation. The war is between Britain and Germany, 
not between the United States and Germany, any more 
than between us and Italy. It is indeed a heartening 
thought that the vast resources of North America are 
slowly but surely being thrown into our side of the scales. 
It is a vindication of the skill of our leaders and the 
prowess of our fighting men that the pattern of Hitler’s 
fateful campaign in Flanders and France should now have 

seen again in miniature in our own swoop in the 
Western Desert. Whatever designs the Axis may have had 
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in the rich and seemingly lightly-guarded Near East must 
have been rudely shocked. But we have only slight grounds 
for supposing that Hitler’s plans—as distinct from our 
own conjectures of those plans—have therefore gone 
astray. What has been underlined is that to win the war the 
Germans must beat Britain. This was always true, and 
any move elsewhere could be no more than a coup de reste, 
a strategic manceuvre. The aid that America will be able 
to give, when willingness has ripened into preparedness 
and preparedness into armed strength, only makes the 
urgency of Hitler’s need to strike decisively at Britain more 
apparent. So, too, with the fumbling failures of Italian 
Fascist aggression. By our victories, and those of the 
Greeks, we are forcing the issue. 

The decision will be given in Western Europe. A fort- 
night ago, Mr Churchill said that careful and thorough 
preparations, akin to those which laid the train of French 
downfall in the quiet, complacent months of last winter, 
were no doubt being “directed to our address” now. 
There is ample evidence of great activity to this end in 
the camps and factories, the flying fields and ports, of 
German Europe; Lord Beaverbrook has pointed to the 
preliminaries for a great offensive from the air that are 
going on; and the ceaseless and harassing war against our 
ships and ports and provincial cities is plainly a prelude. 
In Mr Churchill’s own words, there is “ an immediate and 
mortal danger ”’—a danger that is only narrowed by our 
feats of arms against the Italians and not removed by the 
powerful blows struck by our bombers against enemy 
workplaces, routeways and citadels from Norway to the 
Dodecanese. British bombing is sapping the enemy’s 
stamina. It is making the Nazi war machine brittle and 
rough-working. But it cannot, in the near future, break off 
the head of the Nazi spear. 

After Sidi Barrani, then, it is even more important than 
after Dunkirk to watch and work. It is not enough to 
demonstrate by argument that no invasion of these islands 
could succeed. The only way to show that invasion is ‘m- 











possible is to prevent it when it is attempted. Nor is it a 
question of invasion tout simple. The German offensive 
is a total offensive. It strikes, and will strike, against every 
point in our armour where chinks may possibly appear. So 
far, since the frustration of the direct assault by day in 
September, the attack has remained in the stage of 
attrition. The plot is to wear down our defences, by fray- 
ing our sea-lines to breaking point and by battering town 
after town into disorgansation, and it is still being played 
out by advance forces. Invasion may be the final act when 
the walls seem weakened—and they are still sturdy. It 
may be the coup de main if our will is weakened by 
winter wrappings and undue confidence. 

In war the impossible is victory, and Hitler, who is no 
gambler but a brigand of method, knows it. The lesson 
for us is clear. It is that at no stage in total war can any- 
thing less than total effort be permissible. The doctrine 
of limited liability is the way to defeat, and a policy which 
is content to provide only for the exigencies of to-day is 
the true defeatism. War is sacrifice, not simply of life 
and limb, but of labour and property and comfort—and 
even freedom. If the aim was high enough, or the menace 
dire enough, for us to make war in the first place, then 
throughout the conflict nothing less than the utmost sacri- 
fice can justify the original decision to fight. The Govern- 
ment and the people of this country must know that there 
is only one limit, in decency and expediency alike, to our 
war effort—the moment when, in all honesty, we are able 
to say “ we can do no more.” The time to strike hardest 
against the Italians is when they are moving from defeat 
to defeat. The time to mass every item of our man-power 
and resources against the Germans is when the peril of 
abject defeat that was seen after Dunkirk may seem most 
remote. The way to shorten the war and put a term to its 
blood and loss is to be as grim and wholehearted after 
our victories as after our defeats. In short, the nearer to 
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victory we may claim to be, the harder must be our toil to 
secure it. 

It is not merely a question of the “ immediate, morta] ” 
danger—at sea and in the air. We can have the stoutest 
confidence in our power to ward this off, if we see it now 
full and straightly. Mr Churchill spoke of a second danger 
—the “ danger of deadlock,” of a time in the future when 
neither combatant is able to put down his adversary for 
the final throw. It is perhaps the greatest peril of all, 
and it is the hope of Hitler, who wins if he holds his 
booty unbeaten. No sane man could deny the possibility of 
a stalemate, but no honest and right-minded man could 
court it now by accepting deadlock as likely. Like defeat, 
it is possible; that is all. ‘To say or think more is to betray 
the enslaved peoples of Europe, to open our own country 
and Empire to the suicide of half-heartedness and to em- 
peril the liberties of the free world. Until we can sincerely 
say “we can do no more” there is no place for either 
deadlock or defeat in our vocabulary. The impossible is 
victory for us, as it is for Hitler. 

The way out of all our dangers, now and in the future, 
is this same one—the fullest effort and the completest 
sacrifice. If, at this Christmas, there is the smallest sign 
of slackening in our war effort, the slightest evidence that 
the people of this country are not being called upon to 
make every conceivable contribution to victory—and there 
are sadly many—then these are hostages to disaster. Toil 
and endurance have taken us a long step along the road. 
Only the mobilisation of the entire nation, and all its 
wealth and genius, for the war and for nothing else, can 
take us the rest of the way. The people are waiting. As 
the King told the world on Christmas Day, a new unity has 
been born of danger and suffering. The people will do 
all that is needed, if they are summoned. The hopes of 
1941, for quickening successes and a shortened war, rest in 
Mr Churchill and his colleagues. 


The Hungry Forties 


T Christmas, 1940, the whole of Europe is on short 

rations. After such mild excesses at the festive season 

as the respective governments may make possible to their 

subjects, every citizen of Europe looks ahead to a stricter 

tightening of the belt, a process which can last no less 

long than the war itself, and may well last longer. The 
hungry forties have come round again. 

In Great Britain, the immediate cause of Lord Wool- 
ton’s recent warnings about our diet, which have gone 
some way to putting food consumption in its proper war 
context, is, of course, the intensification of the U-boat 
campaign against British shipping. The impact of the 
autumn shipping losses on the food available to the public, 
as so far announced by the Ministry of Food, extends to a 
reduction in the meat ration, the elimination of bananas 
and other seaborne fruits, except oranges, and a decision to 
provide no relief for the shortage of eggs, lemons and 
onions. The bacon ration will be cut, and the wholesale 
production of ices has been prohibited. Clearly, neither 
life nor health are prejudiced by the existing degree of 
food scarcity, and it is possible that the psychological 
effect of these restrictions will be wholly good. Few 
of the circumstances of the wasted winter of 1939 so 
powerfully influenced the British public to believe that all 
things were working together for good as the customary 
abundance of the fat of the land. 

Since siege conditions are now beginning to make 
themselves felt, it becomes of paramount importance that 
the national food policy should be one which ensures to 
the distribution of food a maximum of social and pro- 
ductive usefulness. The need for distributing vital food- 
stuffs equally throughout the population—with recog- 
nition of the claims of special classes, including the fight- 
ing forces, mothers and small children—has been under- 
stood since the last war and is put into effect by the 
rationing principle. So far as foods are susceptible of 
rationing, the Ministry of Food has no great problem to 


face. The size of the ration is determined by available 
supplies, and, however low these supplies may be reduced 
either by enemy action or by conscious Government policy, 
no logical difficulty is implied. As an increasing number of 
types of food become scarce, it is, however, not possible 
to ensure adequate distribution of dwindling supplies 
simply by an extension of straightforward rationing. Nor 
is it possible to weed out demand merely by reliance on 
the price mechanism, since purchasing power is no guide 
to priority in the right to devour foodstuffs. It is neither 
fair nor useful that in a besieged garrison the rich should 
be nourished to the exclusion of the poor. Nor is the 
problem solved by fixing a “just” price and letting the 
worm go to the early bird, since selection is then merely 
biased in favour of the leisured. 

Rationing fails to provide an adequate method of distri- 
bution in a large number of instances. The most obvious is 
that in which available supplies do not provide a reason- 
able minimum quantity to go round. The position is com- 
plicated when consumption habits differ widely between 
classes and between geographical areas, so that a mathe- 
matically equal distribution would involve a grave dis- 
parity in sacrifice. Thus, cheese and eggs—both rationed 
in Germany—are as yet rejected as subjects for rationing 
by the Ministry of Food on the ground that the former is 
a staple food of the working class and a luxurious after- 
thought for the bourgeoisie, while, to a large extent, the 
reverse is true of eggs. Rationing can only work satisfac- 
torily when it is applied te the common denominators of 
diet, and though Lord Woolton has not yet found it neces- 
sary to ration bread—since it is not in short supply—he 
would certainly find it impossible to ration caviare. The 
difficulty with rationing is that, while it undoubtedly en- 
sures arithmetical fairness, its general application must 
upset deep-seated local and social preferences. 1 

It is outside the scope of rationing that the essential 
difficulties of food distribution lic. No one can be ex- 
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pected to live on the rationed foods alone. Yet how is it 

ssible to ensure an equitable and valuable distribution 
of biscuits, dried fruits, fish, tinned salmon, and the great 
genus of edible offals, not excluding tripe? The problem 
has a wider importance than its nutritional aspect alone. 
For the supply of none of these articles is adequate to meet 
demand at pre-war prices, and a large proportion of the 
purchasing power of higher money wages is laid out on 
unrationed foodstuffs. Rises in the cost of food are 
sufficiently steady and important to provide a case for 
higher wage claims and to represent a truly inflationary 
influence. The problem is only one aspect of the fiscal 
problem as a whole, and it is probable that it cannot be 
solved other than by the provision of effective fiscal means 
of mopping up “ surplus ” earnings. 

Apart from a solution which could be imposed only by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, there are certain possible 
steps within the scope of the rationing principle which fall 
inside the province of the Ministry of Food. Certain types 
of food could perhaps be rationed in groups by a system 
similar to the German method of rationing clothing by 
points. The grant to every citizen of a number of points 
valid for a certain period for expenditure on some of a 
given number of commodities would restrict consumption, 
but less rigidly and with more possibility of individual 
variation than more precise and direct rationing. Thus, the 
grant of, say, 100 points a month for expenditure on 
cheese, fish, biscuits and eggs at the rate of 5 points per 
lb. of the first three commodities and of 20 points per 
dozen eggs would leave scope for personal preference, 
but would effectively restrain total purchases. The diffi- 
culty is, of course, the administrative one of calculating 
the permutations in which purchases might be made, and 
of estimating the actual combination in which the grouped 
foodstuffs would in fact be bought. Moreover, the 
“pricing” of commodities by points must be fixed 
with so nice a judgment as to bring the final com- 
bination of purchase. into relation with supplies on the 
market. 

An alternative, since the problem is really pressing, would 
be the fixing of a maximum sum which might be spent by 
any person in a given time on unrationed foods—a stamp 
valid for a given amount being cancelled by the shop- 
keeper at the time of each purchase. The aim of a wartime 
food policy is, after all, a levelling up in food values con- 
sumed, with allowance for special needs and preferences. 
And the limitation of money expenditure on food has the 
merit of simplicity as well as effectiveness. 
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Provision for the requirements of special classes is 
to-day still in an embryonic stage and contains a number 
of anomalies. A beginning is made with the recognition 
that milk must be reserved pre-eminently for mothers and 
young children and that larger rations are required by the 
average member of the fighting forces than by the average 
civilian. But it is questionable whether the soldier, 
especially when doing the work of a civil servant in a 
Government department, genuinely needs more to eat than 
the munition worker, the night worker, the man or woman 
doing heavy manual labour of any sort or the A.R.P. 
worker. The Germans provide extra rations for these 
classes of civilian, and it is probable that in this respect 
we could learn something from our enemies. The best 
means of providing such additional rations is probably an 
efficient works canteen, the food being consumed on the 
spot and the danger of purchase for resale being avoided. 

Little progress has so far been made in the prevention 
of local food shortages due to shifts in the geographical 
distribution of the population. As far as rationed goods are 
concerned, the adaptation of supply to demand is more 
or less automatically determined. But to date there is an 
almost complete failure to adapt supplies of unrationed 
foods and tobacco, in particular branded goods, to the 
redistribution of the people for which planned evacuation 
and sleeping away from bombed areas are responsible. 
Manufacturing practice remains one of rationing retailers 
to a percentage of supplies in a base period, thus pro- 
moting serious local shortages, although the general cur- 
tailment of output prevents any corresponding glut in 
London and other evacuation areas. The remedy lies 
mainly in the hands of manufacturers, but depends on the 
supply by the Ministry of Food of frequent statements 
of shifts in population—a service of no insuperable diffi- 
culty for which there is a pressing and immediate need. 

The plenty obtainable in expensive restaurants also 
remains something of an anomaly. While the total 
saving of food would clearly be small, the removal of a 
purely class distinction in food—for unrationed flesh, game 
and poultry are beyond the means of the small café or its 
clientéle—would help to remove a serious reproach against 
our food policy. It is largely true to-day that rationing and 
food shortages can be rendered more easily tolerable by 
the rich than they can by the poor. This is not only a 
psychological question. It is a question of wasted national 
effort. In a garrison, need must be the criterion for con- 
sumption, and policy must be directed to providing the 
most widespread nourishment that the U-boats permit. 


The Democratic Dilemma 


HERE may be a certain measure of confusion in the 

public mind over the question of “war aims ”; but 
as a nation we are united in our knowledge of what it is 
we are fighting to defend. To give a recent example, in 
three pamphlets* which have appeared this autumn the 
authors give evidence of a complete agreement on the 
Nature of our democratic society. Their definitions of the 
role of the State, the relation between State and society, 
the rights of the citizen are practically identical. And their 
writings are undoubtedly a reflection of the unanimity of 
public opinion. 

In Dr Lindsay’s words, “ ‘The fundamental principle 
of democracy is not that one kind of machinery of gov- 
emment is better than another, but that the aim and 
purpose of all governments ought to be to increase freedom, 
to encourage and protect all the free voluntary activities of 
men and women in society.”” Democracy is based on the 
Citizen. It is towards the fulfilment of his good life that 
all government should be aimed. He is a free human 
person, in the words of the Common Law, “a free and 
lawful man.” As such he enjoys rights which are in- 





* “T Believe in Democracy.” A. D. Lindsay. Oxford 


University Press. 2s. ‘* What Is at Stake and Why Not Say 
So.” C. E. M. Joad. Gollancz. 2s. 6d. ‘The Rights of 
Man.” Harold Laski. Macmillan. 3d. 


violable. Once this primacy of the citizen is accepted, 
certain consequences follow in the sphere of the citizen’s 
relations with the government under which he lives. 
Democratic government is mot based on a mechanistic and 
false ideal of government, that all men, being equal, have 
equal capacity for government. Such a statement would 
be folly. It is based on the full acceptance of the fact that, 
since governments must always exist for the good of their 
peoples, they must give their peoples the opportunity to 
pronounce upon the working out of legislation. Again 
we can turn to Dr Lindsay: “It all comes back to the 
simple principle that the purpose of all executive ability, 
of all able and far-seeing law making . . . is to help and 
assist the ordinary man to live his life, and, therefore, in 
the last resort the ordinary man must say whether this 
government or these laws or this administration are, in 
fact, helping him or not. The principle behind this is best 
expressed by the proverb ‘ only the wearer knows where 
the shoe pinches.’ We can say that our shoes are pinching 
without making any pretensions to be able to make shoes.” 
Thus the “ sovereignty of the people ” is a rather legalistic 
way of saying a quite simple truth: that it is finally men 
who count, that government exists for their good, and 
they being, after all, the best judges, must be given the 
chance of saying how they think their good is being served. 
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It would be misleading, however, to call this the sum total 
of democracy, and it is difficult to agree with Dr Lindsay 
that democracy’s fundamental quarrel with totalitarian 
government is not that it is a dictatorship but that it is 
totalitarian. Benevolent authoritarian governments, such as 
that of Portugal, are not a menace to our civilisation, as 
totalitarianism is; but they are not democracies. The mini- 
mum requirements of democracy can perhaps be stated as 
the citizen’s right to criticise and his right to express a 
periodic approval or disapproval. But these are minima; 
the maximum includes full self-government. 

This makes it obvious why the German and Russian 
mode of government is such a terrifying apostasy. In both, 
in the name of race or class, the individual citizen has been 
swallowed up in the collective mass and the political ex- 
pression of the mass, the party state, exercises a totalitarian 
control. In Russia, the apostasy is not so great, since 
Russia was never fully integrated into western society. 
Bolshevism is, so to speak, Czarism for all. But Germany’s 
fall into total despotism is horrifying, for here the alien 
evil is in our midst. 

But there are implications of the democratic doctrine of 
the primacy of the citizen and his rights against the State 
that have not yet been fully worked out or generally 
accepted. And our three pamphlets only skirt the prob- 
lem. In the last hundred years, the gradual extension of 
the rights of citizenship to include the whole community, 
has come, very properly and quite inevitably, to include 
more than purely political rights and entails the extension 
into the economic and social field of principles generally 
accepted in the sphere of politics and law. In the 
“frontier” days of the American Republic or in the 
Scandinavian communities where smallholders _pre- 
dominate, the extension of social and economic rights 
could be achieved without involving fundamentally new 
relations between the Government and the people. The 
extension to Finnish labourers of the right and possibility 
of owning land or the co-operative farming and Folk- 
schools of Denmark gave economic security and social 
advance by making more people economically independent, 
both of their neighbours and of the Government. 

In a highly complex industrial system, no such simple 
solution is possible. Capitalism enriched society and 
created new possibilities of leisure, but it did not ensure 
their equitable distribution. At the same time the inter- 
dependence between the various economic interests in the 
community was such that individual action, either by 
men or firms, proved insufficient to carry out the extension 
of the rights of man into the economic and social ‘sphere. 
Communist totalitarianism springs from this side of 
capitalist maladjustment. It attempts to abolish differences 
of wealth and privilege by transferring all power, property 
and initiative to the State. The citizens then start equal, 
but as equal cogs in the same State machine. 

Another aspect of the economic interdependence of 
capitalism both within the State and in the wider sphere 
of world economy has been the trade cycle. Here, again, 
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individual initiative cannot provide a solution, and it can be 
argued that it was above all this aspect of economic mal. 
adjustment which created Nazi totalitarianism. It was ip 
the trough of the Great Depression that Nazism became a 
formidable movement and Hitler’s chief claim was that he 
could put the millions of German unemployed to work 
But once again the solution grasped at entailed the handing 
over of total powers to the State. 

Thus the two outstanding economic problems of our 
generation cannot be solved by the old formula of guarantee. 
ing the citizen rights against the State. It was Mr Wendel} 
Willkie’s gravest defect that he refused to see this. Indj- 
vidual action cannot plan security for all or control the 
trade cycle. To achieve ends which are clearly democratic, 
the State’s sphere of intervention must be vastly increased, 
It is not a question of slaying Leviathan but of breaking 
him to harness, and recent experiments have shown him to 
be an unmanageable beast. That it cam be done is our 
democratic faith. How it is to be done is the democratic 
dilemma. 

For Marxists and even for Socialists, the dilemma does 
not exist in this acute form. The transfer of all power to 
the State is accepted, with some modifications, as a satis- 
factory solution. We even find Professor Laski including 
Communists among those who have been faithful to the 
Western ideal “to make the common man the master of 
his own destiny.” But clearly, if the Western ideal consists 
in the preservation of the rights of the free citizen against 
the State, then Communism is an explicit and Marxian 
sucialism an implicit apostasy from that ideal. For the 
point of democracy is not only that the common good 
should be served but that the citizen should not be 
swallowed up in the common good, and that he should 
have a say in what the common good should be. 

Similarly in international politics—this is the subject 
that exercises Mr Joad—although it is obvious that the 
rights of small nations can only be secured now by a large 
sacrifice of individual sovereignty, nevertheless there is a 
real difficulty in setting up the measure of economic and 
military centralisation necessary for unity without infring- 
ing those national rights which it is the purpose of unity 
to protect. Both in national and international society, men 
must plan and must give more authority to Governments 
and in so doing, they increase the danger of despotism. 

The pamphlets barely touch on this problem and here, 
obviously, unanimity is more difficult than over the clearly 
established political achievements of our free society. But 
the dilemma must be stated. Shall we sacrifice—both 
nationally and internationally—freedom to security and 
social control? Must we do so? The planners of to-morrow 
must not assume that the issue is settled. We must not 
repeat the mistake of the last twenty years and, using 
plans instead of nationalisms or classes, once again forget 
the individual citizen. We have based revolutions on 
classes, peace treaties on national groups. And the citizen 
was the forgotten man. Remembering him is perhaps the 
key to the work of reconstruction that lies ahead. 


Debts and Debtors 


NE would not usually expect to find in financial 
QO journals quantitative estimates of the sinfulness of 
man, but some time ago a well-known American bank’s 
business bulletin reprinted certain data on credit returns 
collected by an equally well-known university. What gave 
the statistics their special interest was that borrowing man- 
kind was divided into occupational groups graded accord- 
ing to their honesty, that is, according to their measured 
propensity to pay their debts. Thus the reader was enabled 
io compare the morality of Barbers, in the matter of debt, 
with that of Gas Station Men (whatever they may be), or 
the trustworthiness of Janitors could be measured against 
that of Doctors. 
Office Clerks headed the list with 92 good marks out of 
100, while the unenviable tail of a long procession was 
brought up by the Painters and Decorators, who only 


notched 38. The order of the intervening groups forms an 
interesting study. Retail Grocers and “ Other Retailers” 
are much of a muchness with 90 and 89 respectively. 
School Teachers come out fairly well with 86, and are 
several places higher up the list than Dentists and Doctors, 
who are only four-fifths honest. Of the learned professions, 
the Law stands worst, securing a meagre 61, thus lending 
arithmetical authority to the numerous well-read tales that 
turn on the defalcations of the family solicitor. The 
clergy, alas, do not appear, and it is’ possible that in the 
United States they never require credit. It is also possible 
that any attempt to collect statistical evidence of thet 
attitude to debt might be considered calculated to bring 
religious institutions into contempt among the laity. 

In but one instance are we able to form an idea of 
the credit-worthiness of women, and it is sad to have 
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cord that Factory (women) stand at only 61, well 
pelow Factory (men) who, after all, can hardly be proud at 
aching only 71. Several other groups, such as Nurses, 
Domestic Servants and Restaurant Help, include people 
of both sexes—and they make a poor showing, 

One disquieting piece of information is that “ Fire and 
Police” fall into the lower half of the placings, with 58 

ints. This seems scarcely likely to encourage the much 
more credit-worthy Office Clerk to notify the local con- 
sabulary that he is leaving his house empty during his 
summer holiday, nor would it seem altogether safe to look 
indulgently on a policeman’s fondness for one’s Cook. How 
Firemen come to fall so low is not revealed. The fact that 
men who take heroic risks in flood and flame should be 
pad at repaying loans must be accepted philosophically 
gs just One more example of the mysterious duality that 
splits the personality of even the best of men. 

But this is America, which we all know is very different. 
We have no reason to believe that in England “R.R. 
Trackmen ” are only fifty-eighters or that Truck Drivers 


NOTES OF 


Lerd Halifax to Washington 


The choice of Lord Halifax for the Washington Embassy 
was not mentioned in The Economist last week as being 
among the possibilities. There seemed to be so little to re- 
commend it, and even now that the deed is done and the 
dutiful meeds of approval have been measured out, there 
still seems to be very little to be said in its favour. It is, 
of course, an emphatic proof of the importance that attaches 
to the Mission that the Foreign Secretary himself should be 
sent to America; and there is another sense in which comfort 
can be taken from the fact that Lord Halifax leaves the 
Foreign Office to go to Washington. But for the rest it is a 
bad appointment. That Lord Halifax was never very happy 
about the policy of appeasement is widely believed in 
London; but he bears public responsibility for it, and is re- 
garded in America as one of the foremost of the Men of 
Munich, who are even more discredited there than here. He 
has very little knowledge of America and does not possess 
the easy familiarity that Americans expect of their public 
figures; he is a milord, not a “ good joiner.” His past ex- 
perience has given him no knowledge of war economics. 
Lord Halifax’s modesty and nobility of character make him 
a great man and a well loved man; but it is impossible not 
to regret the opportunity that has been missed. 


* 


Mr Eden will be welcome at the Foreign Office in Lord 
Halifax’s place. Indeed, he was the obvious man for the 
office, though it is a pity that this involves a third change, 
in sixteen months of war, at the War Office. The new War 
Secretary is Captain Margesson, the much-discussed and 
much-attacked Chief Whip. That Captain Margesson should 
be removed from the Whip’s Office is undoubtedly wise in 
view of the political distance that has been travelled since 
the days of Mr Chamberlain’s mastery over the Commons. 
But it would be a very great pity if the suspicion were left 
unallayed that the War Office is being used as a pawn in 
the political game. The men and women in the ranks of the 
national effort cannot be expected to give their utmost unless 
they are sure that no consideration whatever except personal 
ability determines the selection of men at the top. 


« * * 


The Advance on Valona 


The fall of Chimara marks the end of some days of 
bitter attack and counter-attack along the whole Albanian 
front. The Greeks are finding Italian resistance stiffer, and 
in the northern sector the situation is uncertain. The Greeks 
appear to have captured the Mokra heights above Pogradets, 
and this would appear to be part of their usual strategy of 
dominating roads and encircling towns before launching the 
actual attack. An advance towards Potkoja would give Greek 
artillery good positions above the Pogradets-Elbasan and 
Koritza-Elbasan roads. In the centre, Tepelini and Klisura 
still hold out, although they are under heavy bombardment. 
It is only in the south that the week has brought an impor- 
tant success, Chimara was the southern extremity of the 
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are likely to repay but a shilling of every half-crown they 
borrow. And yet . . . here are American College Students 
on the fifty-six mark, a position that suggests a strong 
resemblance to the young gentlemen whose bills in times 
of peace are cast up with dubious headshakings by the 
hosiers and booksellers of our University cities. 

Perhaps it is just as well that our own banks and hire- 
purchase companies do not place their grim knowledge at 
the disposal of an inquiring English University. Dukes 
and dustmen already possess sufficient cause for mutual 
bickering without being given the opportunity of making 
invidious comparisons about each other’s honesty in money 
matters. Knowledge like this is disturbing. When we hear 
—in America—that that nice niece of ours has become 
engaged to an R.R. Man, though we are pleased when he 
turns out to be an R.R. Trainman (86), we can hardly 
be expected to repress a shudder at the thought that she 
might have chosen an R.R. Trackman, a creature who, 
at 58, could hardly be trusted alone in the same room as 
the missionary box. 


THE WEEK 


Italian defence line running to Tepelini, Klisura and on to 
Elbasan, and now that the flank is turned, it may be more 
difficult to hold Tepelini, in which case the fate of Valona 
is apparently sealed. The Greeks are pursuing retreating 
Italians up the coast, and it is rumoured that the British 
Navy’s bombing of Valona had a demoralising effect on the 
men fighting round Chimara. They felt their positions were 
in danger from the rear. This sweep of the Navy through 
the Straits of Otranto—not more than fifty miles across 
at the narrowest point—and on into the Adriatic is another 
astonishing performance in a war of surprises. Although 
the naval units found bright moonlight all the way, they 
saw no enemy ship and, what is even more incredible, even 
after shelling Valona they were not attacked by a single 
enemy aircraft. It appears that for all the recent changing 
of the guard the Italian forces are no more belligerently 
minded than they were before Taranto. 


* * * 


Marking Time in Libya 


The British advance has slowed down before Bardia, 
and while we are bringing up reinforcements to storm the 
town and the Navy shells it from the sea, the Italians are 
preparing to put up a stiff resistance. They are shelling the 
road from Sollum through Halfaya Pass—through which 
British reinforcements are streaming up—their air force has 
shown greater activity, and it is reported that 20,000 men 
hold the town and the surrounding defences. These, appar- 
ently, have already been breached, but it is not certain that 
we have been able to repeat the manceuvre of Sidi Barrani 
and reach the coast to the west of the town, thus encircling 
the defenders and opening a front in their less protected rear. 
While both sides prepare for the attack, the R.A.F. continues 
its destructive raids on Libya’s aerodromes and is pound- 
ing away at the harbours of Benghazi and Tripoli. It is 
possibly unfortunate that the attack on Libya could not have 
been pressed home while the Italians were feeling the de- 
moralising effect of the first breakneck retreat. Their recovery 
of morale is probably due to the use of fresh troops, and to 
the fact that the war has shifted to Italian territory. That 
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Germany has played a part by sending aircraft and tech- 
nical assistance is widely reported, but nowhere with com- 
plete authority. Hitler’s attitude remains a mystery. The 
Vichy Government is showing an unwelcome spirit of re- 
sistance, and plans for changing partners may have to 
be postponed. Also, it is surely likely that the Nazis will try 
to prevent complete bankruptcy south of the Brenner. The 
fact that Italian resistance both in Albania and North Africa 
is showing signs of a new spirit suggests that perhaps they 
are trying already. 





* * * 


Pétain Stands Firm 


During the week-end after the departure of Abetz from 
Vichy—apparently to report to Berlin—the Vichy Govern- 
ment met continuously for the most part at the sick- 
bed of M. Flandin. The issue most immediately at stake is 
whether the French Government shall have the right to 
change its Ministers without the consent of Berlin—in other 
words, whether Vichy is really the puppet the world takes 
it to be’or has the measure of autonomy Marshal Pétain 
claims it to have. But behind this immediate question lies the 
larger issue of whether Hitler can cajole or coerce a nominally 
independent French Government into co-operating with him 
in his war against Britain. Under Laval, this would have 
been possible. Under Pétain it is not. No amount of juggling 
with Flandin or Fernand de Brinon—now promoted to be 
French Commissioner for Occupied France—will alter this 
fact, and Hitler must choose between dropping collaboration, 
occupying France or substituting someone else for Pétain. 
The three alternatives are anything but inviting. To give up 
the whole idea of securing the French fleet and France’s 
Mediterranean ports would throw Hitler back on the doubt 
ful help of Italy. To occupy all France would almost cer- 
tainly entail the loss of the French Empire and possibly of the 
French fleet. So perhaps would the attempt to replace 
Pétain. The aged Marshal is in a strong position. He alone 
commands the loyalty of at least some Frenchmen and 
probably of most of the colonial officers. And he is standing 
on his dignity, refusing to be bullied. Hitler cannot now 
hope for the fourth alternative offered by Laval—that 
of disintegrating the regime from within while retaining 
Pétain as a figurehead. The Marshal has been warned. Thus 
the Nazis may be forced back to a choice between stalemate 
and violence. There is no solution. 


* * * 


The American Munitions Programme 


President Roosevelt’s plan for the hiring or leasing of 
armaments to Great Britain, instead of their outright sale, 
has been received in the United States with general approval 
—one might almost say with a sigh of relief, since many 
Americans had been very perplexed by the difficulty of 
financing supplies to Great Britain without a bitter Con- 
gressional wrangle over the Johnson and Neutrality Acts. 
Indeed, it is rather representative of the present state of 
American opinion that more people seem to be worried about 
whether the programme of aid for Britain can be steered 
through the shoals of American law and politics than about 
whether it is likely to involve the United States in armed 
conflict. Open threats have come in the past week from 
Berlin and from Tokyo; but they have not deflected the 
Administration from its purpose. It is now publicly acknow- 
ledged in America, without contradiction, that the world is 
divided by an irreconcilable and unappeasable conflict. 
America has been unwilling to admit that her interests were 
involved, but she has never been afraid of defending them 
when clearly attacked, and the clearer the spokesmen of 
Germany and Japan make their threats, the more clearly will 
Americans see their interest and their duty. There has cer- 
tainly been no slackening in the pace of preparations. The 
British Purchasing Commission has been permitted to pro- 
ceed with the negotiation of contracts to supply the items 
on the “ master list ” of British requirements, on the assump- 
tion that legislative approval will be given to the President’s 
plan of financing. Means of meeting the British need of 
merchant ships are being examined. A further step in ad- 
ministrative organisation has been taken with the setting up 
of the Office for Production Management, with Mr Knudsen 
at its head. The existing National Defence Council has been 
purely advisory; the new Office is to have executive func- 
tions and to receive the delegation of some of the President’s 
powers. This is a practical recognition of the fact that it is 
not decisions of policy that are most urgently needed to-day 
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but an attack on the practical problems of creating an army. 
ments industry, the magnitude of which the American 
public as yet only dimly comprehends. 


* * * 


The Speculators 


Mr Bevin has the reputation of being a realist, and Jag 
week he hailed a kindred spirit in the President of the Unite 
States. In a speech, he described Mr Roosevelt’s plan to plac 
American aid for Britain on the basis of goods-for-googs 
without any needless financial complications, as a * great 
idea.” It would save us, Mr Bevin said, from “ the specy. 
lators.” The robust distaste which the Minister expressed fo, 
speculators in changing money values deserves commends 
tion. There has been a host of examples, large and small, of 
speculation in commodities and foodstuffs since this wa 
began; every new Government control, coming usually be. 
latedly, has found a nest of parasites to be smoked out: and 
the lesson that only by impartial control in the interests of 
the community, swiftly and silently imposed, can such 
swarms be dispersed, is still being dearly learned. The whole 
record, which begins with torch batteries a winter ago and 
ends to date with onions, lemons and turkeys, will make a 
meaty story for to-morrow’s annalists. The tale will not stop 
at the street corner regraters and the local brigands, but wil] 
find some material at least in the practices of almost every 
trade association in the country, handling almost every im- 
portant commodity. It will not fail to point out the blatant 
errors in a policy of control which more often than not has 
handed sovereingty to the banded interests themselves, 
Nor, Mr Bevin should not fail to note the price-fixing 
policy of the trade associations of labour itself, the unions, to 
whom also the community’s power to control has been very 
largely abandoned. The particular speculators who Mr Bevin 
hopes will be foiled by Mr Roosevelt’s goods-for-goods plan 
are not the only organised interest which visualises the 
problems of to-day and to-morrow purely in terms of money, 
and not in terms of real things. Mr Bevin would not advocate 
a return to truck in the payment of wages, but it is the 
concentration of the trade unions on money wages and not 
on real wages, on the size of the pay packet rather than on 
what it will buy, that as much as any other single factor 
stands in the way of balancing public and private spending 
in the interests of the war effort—and of the poorest work- 
people. 


* * * 


The Status of Tangier 

Since the original occupation of Tangier in June this 
year, Spain has step by step made nonsense of her original 
plea that she was occupying Tangier in order “ to guarantee 
the neutrality of the international zone.” In fact, she occu- 
pied Tangier to destroy the international zone, a process 
which the recent dismissal of all international officials and 
the application to Tangier of the laws of Spanish Morocco 
virtually complete. The British Government has registered 
its protest and its determination to see that its rights under 
the Statutes of 1923 and 1928 are respected. Representation 
has also been made by the United States. The Spaniards 
meanwhile go quietly on with the work of consolidating their 
position. Admittedlv, in times of peace and of normal diplo 
matic relations, the question of Tangier might well have 
been brought up and settled according to Spanish wishes. 
What is inadmissible is that while Britain is fighting 2 
desperate battle against an entirely ruthless enemy she 
should for a moment tolerate any move on the part of 
another Power which might increase the difficulties she 
already has to face. Spain is, however much we may temper 
the wind of our blockade to her shorn economy, a self- 
proclaimed “ non-belligerent.” In other words, she pro 
claims herself to be Germany’s friend and our political 
enemy. If Spain gives any evidence of military activity in the 
neutral zone, or allows further spells of unlimited hospitality 
to enemy warcraft, the British Government must take a firm 
line. After the victories at Taranto and in North Africa, we 
are at last in a position to make our decisions felt. 


* * * 


The Cement Shortage 


The cement industry has recently come in for a good 
deal of criticism, among others by the Bishop of Birming- 
ham in the House of Lords and elsewhere. The main plank 
in the indictment has been the inadequate quantities madt 
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available since last autumn for the construction of air-raid 
shelters. Lord Wolmer, the spokesman of the industry, was 
appointed controller of cement under Mr Hugh Beaver in 
the new Ministry of Works and Buildings early last month. 
As cement works require a heavy capital outlay, individual pro- 
ducers have always been anxious to spread overhead charges 
over as large an output as possible which, periodically, gave 
rise to intense competition and price-cutting. These condi- 
tions favoured a movement towards collaboration and concen- 
tration of production which reached its culmination early in 
1938 when the Associated-Alpha-Tunnel groups, controlling 
some 80 per cent. of the industry’s total capacity, entered 
into a close working agreement which was made effective 
by an interchange of shares. The bugbear of excess capacity 
led the industry to exercise a strong influence over the con- 
struction of new works and, it is reported, it went to con- 
siderable lengths in discouraging newcomers to the industry, 
attracted by the profitable level of prices. As a result, when 
the wartime demand for cement began to rise above the 
peacetime level last autumn, the industry was lacking in the 
margin of reserve capacity needed to meet all requirements. 
This shortage has lasted for at least six months and, though 
formal restriction of demand has now been removed, it 
remains to be seen whether cement is freely available. 


* 


The conditions of cement production favoured the estab- 
lishment of a monopoly; and it is difficult to put the blame 
for inadequate supplies entirely at the door of the industry; it 
was probably the responsibility of the Government, knowing 
as it did the cement position, to take the initiative in con- 
trolling the industry in the national interest in providing 
—and possibly financing—a margin of reserve capacity. This, 
unfortunately, has not been done, and the statement of the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Works and Build- 
ings in the House of Commons on December 19th gave rise 
to doubts whether even now the task is being squarely faced. 
He pointed out that instructions had been given for the 
manufacture of blast-furnace cement, adding that the total 
output from hematite slag could scarcely reach 300,000 tons 
per annum. But instead of proceeding with the provision of 
new large-scale production facilities, the Ministry has decided 
to set up an Advisory Committee to “ make inquiries into 
the present manufacture of cement, its inadequacy, and how 
it can be enhanced, and also what other resources can be 
brought into being, in addition to the possibility of laying 
down additional plant.” This confession of ignorance about 
the precise position at this stage is astonishing, to say the 
least. 


* * * 


Mr de Valera’s Plea 


On Christmas Day Mr de Valera broadcast an appeal 
for arms to the United States. He stated again Eire’s deter- 
mination to stay neutral—and to fight if attacked by any 
Power; but he denied that Eire was indifferent to or un- 
affected by the war. There had been many Irish names in 
the casualty lists; Eire was being blockaded; and refugees 
were seeking Irish hospitality. Many months ago President 
Roosevelt shrewdly said that it was “impossible to stay 
neutral in thought ” in a conflict like this, and Mr de Valera’s 
picture of Eire in wartime was an admission. The Irish 
names are in British casualty lists; the blockade of Irish 
supplies is German; the refugees are British. Only the 
strength of British convoys can keep Eire provisioned, and 
there is no doubt in Irish actions where Irish interests and 
sympathies alike really lie. Mr de Valera asked for the aid 
it weapons which the United States is giving already to 
Britain. But that aid is being given within the frame of an 
Anglo-American system of security — which makes no 
attempt at the attitude of impartiality between the belli- 
Serents which Mr de Valera seeks to maintain. If the 
United States, with all its riches and remoteness, can 
only see ultimate safety in co-operation with Britain— 
Without any derogation of its sovereign independence—then 
the answer to Mr de Valera can only be one—“ Yes. Join 
With us in resistance to aggression.” 


* * * 


Persecution or Restraint ? 


Since the Government, in the summer, tightened up its 
Powers for dealing with heretics and malcontents, the distinc- 
tion between its treatment of Fascists and Communists has 
not gone unnoticed. Of the thirteen hundred or so people 
detained under Regulation 18B, the vast majority are declared 
Fascists; and it appears that not a single Communist has 
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been detained as such. This attitude towards Communism 
is not surprising in a country which for nearly three hundred 
vears has followed Cromwell’s wise precept that “ notions 
will hurt none but those that have them”; and the House 
of Commons, which tolerates, and even at times enjoys, the 
presence and speeches of the Hon. Member for West Fife, 
has hitherto accepted the Government’s policy, on the whole 
unquestioningly. Lately, however, a certain uneasiness has 
been apparent. The virulent tone of the Daily Worker has 
been commented upon on several occasions, but last week a 
much more serious matter was brought up. Unofficial strikes 
have been promoted in munition factories by shop stewards, 
apparently at the instigation of the Communist Party, in 
direct contravention of the National Arbitration Order and 
of the trade union executives. The time lost by the strikes 
has, according to Mr Bevin, been small, and he is content 
to let the unions use their own disciplinary powers. 


* 


Mr Morrison was also asked whether he intended to 
prohibit the holding of the proposed anti-war convention by 
the Communist Party in January, his reply being that he 
did not want to commit himself to a decision at this stage. 
Clearly, the activities of Communists in this country are a 
case for empirical treatment. A hard and fast rule that they 
are to be treated as enemies of the State would probably 
gain them far more adherents by complaints of persecution 
that any amount of Hyde Park oratory, the advantages of 
which, as a safety valve, have long been recognised. It is their 
actions and not their views that should be subject to 
penalties; and when notions are translated into actions cal- 
culated to impede the war effort, such as the promotion of 
strikes, obviously the persons concerned could—and should 
—-be restrained, without committing the Government to the 
prohibition of all Communist activities and the detention 
of all Communists. The machinery exists within the existing 
law to restrain them, without the issue of the particular 
political creed they profess ever being raised. It is not an 
offence to be a Communist, and the rights of pacifists are 
recognised at law. But it is an offence to impede the war 
effort by overt actions or direct incitement; and to grant 
some of these anti-war saboteurs immunity, while individual 
British workmen are being prosecuted for staying away from 
work and many honest and eminent Indians are being 
thrown into prison for acts no more serious, is absurdly 
inconsistent. It cannot be forgotten that Hitler has had 
friends among the Communists of his own and other 
countries before now; and although it is an English quality to 
suffer fools gladly, and even to allow them whenever possible 
to speak their minds, in these days we must take care that 
they are not knaves in disguise. 


* * * 


Evacuation and Health 


There are now in the County of London about 80,000 
schoolchildren and 38,000 children under five. As this figure 
has remained constant for some weeks, it probably repre- 
sents the “ hard core ” of unevacuables whom no amount of 
bombs or cajolery will remove. The question has, therefore, 
once again been raised of whether compulsion should be used 
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on the parents. In a statement last week, Mr MacDonald 
said that the Government has decided that enforced evacua- 
tion would be undesirable and impracticable—for the present 
at least—and that a policy of compulsion to stay put in the 
reception areas had been rejected for the same reasons. Most 
people will think that by this decision the Government has 
taken the easiest way out. It explains its attitude by the un- 
desirability of prosecuting parents for refusing to be parted 
from their children; more likely, it considers enforced 
evacuation impossible so long as conditions in the reception 
areas remain in their present muddle. But it has reverted to 
the old trick of Mr Chamberlain’s Government of conceding 
half a principle. A new defence regulation is to be made, 
which will enable any child, thought to be suffering, or 
likely to suffer, in body or mind as a result of war conditions, 
to be medically examined; and if the examination confirms 
the opinion, the child can be compulsorily sent away. There 
will be a right of appeal against the evacuation, and the 
powers will at present be applied only in the London 
evacuation area. If the authorities intend to use these powers 
seriously, they will surely be storing up a packet of trouble 
for themselves. For every child who spends a night in ‘a 
public shelter can be said, by modern standards, to be likely 
to suffer in body, if not in mind; it is a question of degree, 
which will probably be determined very differently in each 
borough; and if it is true that the parents in question are 
so loth to part with their children, appeals against a decision 
to evacuate them on medical grounds will be legion. More 
likely, however, the powers will quietly fall into abeyance. 
Much more sensible is the other proposed regulation, by 
which all children in public shelters can be medically ex- 
amined with the object of checking incipient disease, and 
which enables any adult shelterers, suspected of suffering 
from an infectious disease, even if not notifiable, or of being 
verminous, to be examined and if the suspicion is confirmed 
to be removed to hospital or cleansed. 
* 


In the meantime, conditions in most of the public 
shelters are improving. But, in accordance with the true 
traditions of English local government, they are improving 
most rapidly in the richer boroughs. In the poor districts, 
where, incidentally, most of the 80,000 children live, there 
are still undergrounds with scandalous sanitary equipment, 
and mosquitoes are a new menace that have appeared in one 
or two stations. A shelter code of rules concerning cleanli- 
ness and public order is an admirable innovation, but it must 
be supplementary to, and not instead of, the activities of 
the local authorities in making the shelters fit for heroes to 
sleep in. London is certainly, as Mr Willink, special com- 
missioner for the welfare of the homeless, declared last week, 
in a far better position to deal with air raids than in Sep- 
tember, but it is not clear how much of the decline in the 
number of homeless at rest centres is due to the better 
organisation of rehousing and how much to the slackening 
off in air raids themselves. And it still does not seem pos- 
sible for provincial towns to take the lesson of London to 
heart and provide in advance all the welfare arrangements 
which are just as important as air raid precautions. 


* * * 


A* Bread fSubsidy 

The idea of subsidising the bread of the bulk of the 
nation by allowing bakers to charge more for a richer loaf 
to those who could pay for it has now apparently been 
dropped. The Minister of Food announced last week that 
there would be a rebate on the price of flour, equal to 4d. 
per quartern loaf, for all bread sold at a price not exceeding 
8d. per quartern. Lord Woolton expressed the hope that 
this would encourage those who had hitherto been selling 
at 84d. to reduce their price to 8d. This rebate is to be 
effective for three months as from December Ist, and its cost 
is estimated at £75,000. Bread made from flour containing 
85 per cent. of the grain is to be available at the same price. 
Having regard to the fact that only about 8 per cent. of the 
present output of bread is made from high extraction flour, 
and also to the poor keeping qualities both of the flour and 
of the bread, the Minister was reluctant to force the whole 
population to eat wholemeal bread. It is still the intention 
to reinforce white bread with vitamin B, though it seems 
that, for technical reasons, this will not be possible until 
May. Lord Woolton gave his blessing to propaganda in 
favour of wholemeal bread, and he was probably wise to 
leave it at that. As bread is to be more than ever the nation’s 
‘taple food, only very strong economic reasons would justify 
a forced change in the type of bread eaten, and, although 
the general advantages of wholemeal over white bread cannot 
be gainsaid, for a not inconsiderable number of people the 
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objection to brown bread is also one of health, not mere 
prejudice. The subsidy in the proposed form has the adyay). 
tage that it does not also subsidise biscuits and cakes, ], 
view of the political opposition to the earlier proposal, it y 1" 
probably the most economic arrangement possible. 


* * * 


Town Planning and Compensation 


One sign of the impulse given by the Blitzkrieg toward 
the overcoming of inertia in matters of town planning jis the 
Report of the Town Planning Institute on Compensatio; 
and Betterment.* The Report makes striking recommend- 
tions. The committee reaches the conclusion that the land o/ 
this country is not used to the best advantage of the natioy 
because, although existing legislation is not, in the maip 
unfair to either public or private interests, the multiplicity and 
variety of interests which have to be separately taken into 
account present a formidable obstacle to planning. Though 
maintaining an open mind on the subject of public owner. 
ship of land in general, the committee recommends that ip 
cases where private ownership presents an obstacle to planned 
development, redevelopment or conservation on an economi- 
cal basis, the areas should be bought outright by planning 
authorities. In order to remove the anomalies caused by the 
valuation of land by different authorities for different pur- 
poses, 1t 1s recommended that all the land in the country 
should be planned and valued by one authority, on uniform 
principles, at one time. This valuation should be revised 
at intervals of, say, five years, and should govern the term: 
of purchase by public authorities and serve as a datum line 
for the assessment of Compensation on betterment. The 
committee hopes that this would check extravagant claim: 
for compensation. The report shows throughout a healthy 
concern for the cavalier treatment which agriculture received 
in the drafting of the Town and Country Planning Act, 


and recommends ways and means of preventing good agricul- 


tural land from being diverted to other uses. In the matter of 
compensation for minerals, the view is taken that for land- 
owners both to exploit the minerals and to claim compens- 
tion for building values is an attempt to eat their cake 
and have it. They should be obliged to choose, and land 
from which surface minerals have been removed should 
be available for agriculture, afforestation, or use as open 
spaces. Another bold recommendation is that existing 
buildings should not be protected indefinitely, but only for 3 
period of twenty years—longer, however, if provided for 
under the relevant planning scheme. The report is provoca- 
tive, and it is to be hoped that it will undergo the public 
discussion that it deserves 


* 11 Arundel Street, W.C.2. Is 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


‘The latest tribunal to deal with interned enemy aliens has 
now been established. Its object is to consider applications 
for release from Germans and Austrians who are ineligible 
by reason of age or health to enlist in the Auxiliary Military 
Pioneer Corps and who have, presumably, not applied under 
any Of the other categories of the White Paper. Three o! 
its members, including the chairman, Sir Cecil James 
Barrington Hurst, are members of the tribunal which con- 
siders applications under Category 19. 

* 
A writ of habeas corpus has been granted to Mr Harr’ 


Sabini, who was detained last June under Regulation 183 
and appeared before the advisory committee on Decer- 
ber 3rd. No affidavit by the Home Secretary to the effect that 
he had good cause for the detention was presented to the 
Court; and in granting the writ Mr Justice Humphreys 
said that it might well be that the applicant had been con 
fused with someone bearing a similar name. 
* 

Trinidad is to have a new Constitution in accordance with 
the recommendations of the West Indies Royal Commissior. 
Instead of a legislature of 25 members completely controlled 
by the Governor, there will be a legislature of nine Govert- 
ment nominees and nine elected members. The Governor 
will have a casting vote. 

* 

In the week ended December 15th, merchant shipping 
lost by enemy action amounted to five British ships, aggr- 
gating 30,830 tons, and two allied, aggregating 10,646 tons 
The total of 41,476 tons is well below the average weekly 
losses for the war to date. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


America’s Wartime Trade 


(By a Correspondent) 


T takes time for the changing trends of wartime trade 
to assume a distinguishable shape. The loss of some mar- 
kets and their replacement by other customers; the effects of 
blockade; possible loopholes enabling certain countries to 
act aS intermediaries to the countries blockaded; sudden 
and unusual purchases by belligerent or neutral countries 
or an abnormal increase in their imports—it is some time be- 
fore such changes are reflected in official statistics. The 
figures of the United States’ trade for the half-year January- 
June, 1940, set in comparison with the same period of 1939, 
may satisfy our curiosity. 

In the total value of American exports, the war period 
under review shows a remarkable increase. Exports rose 
fom 1,397 million dollars (United States merchandise 
only) to 2,021 million dollars. The export surplus in mer- 
chandise trade increased from 321 million to 773 million 
dollars. Prices have risen and value figures are correspond- 
ingly inflated; and it is more to quantitative changes that one 
has to look for the significant trends. The following table 
js instructive : — 


INDEX OF CHANGES IN U.S. EXPORTS IN QUANTITY AND UNIT 
VALUES (PRICE), JANUARY-JUNE 
1923-25 100) 


1939 1940 

Unit- Unit- 

Quantity value Quantity value 
Crude materials. 65 45 93 50 
Crude foodstuffs ......... 97 $3 48 54 

Manufactured foodstuffs 

and beverages .......... 50 62 52 06 
Semi-manufactures ...... 110 75 171 84 
Finished manufactures... 147 66 189 74 


By far the biggest increases in quantity are in semi- 
manufactures and finished manufactures. Both groups were 
already well above the 1923-25 level in 1939, and the war 
has strengthened this tendency. On the other hand, in spite 
of the war, the other categories of exports are still below the 
1923-25 level. 

It is interesting to compare this change in the kind of 
goods exported with the movement after the first year of 
the last war. In each case exports have been increased by 

EXPORTS BY ECONOMIC CLASSES, MONTHLY AVERAGES 
(In Million Dollars) 


1913 1915 1938 August, 
1940 
Finished manufactures 65 110 126 201 
Semi-manufactures ... 33 39 42 97 

Manufactured = foods 

and beverages ...... 27 to 15 13 
Crude foodstuffs ...... 14 38 20 6 
Crude materials ...... 65 58 50 24 
204 291 253 341 


roughly half. In each case the greatest impact fell on exports 
of finished manufactures, which doubled. The demand for 
semi-manufactures did not increase much in 1915; it in- 
creased largely in 1940. Grouping finished and semi-finished 
manufactures together gives an increase from $98 millions 
in 1913 to $149 millions in 1915 (SO per cent.) and from 
$168 millions in 1938 to $298 millions in August, 1940, 
(nearing i00 per cent.). For the two food groups, the rise 
was from $41 millions in 1913 to $84 millions in 1915 (100 
per cent.) and the fall from $35 millions in 1938 was to 
$19 millions in 1940 (almost 50 per cent.). The American 
Srain farmer and cattle grower have not felt the benefits 
of the war like the manufacturer—though the cotton grower 
may have been more fortunate. 


Dependence on Europe 


The benefit to America would have been much greater ii all 
the old markets in Europe could have been retained. It is an 
outstanding fact that, in spite of all efforts which the United 
States has made in the last decade to extend exports to 
countries outside of Europe, European purchases are still 
the foundation of American export business. 


U.S.A. Exports (INCLUDING RE-EXPorRTS), First Six MONTHS 
(In Million Dollars 


1939 1940 
MEI i adactaudesacdpawecescdeecedcusiciceccens 571 907 
foi oa cabin ceddnudesiwececdusscres 343 485 
Se ea caudbeancnweweee 141 239 
I a dia kak cuits idbbesibtntadabawies 265 313 
GR. i cacteskbaninessbncnancsorusennteannes 37 49 
cc dpitateethes hat ehcineunchaiuhees 56 Ta 


In the war period, exports to non-European markets cer- 
tainly increased. But the increase in the value of exports to 
Europe was almost equal to the increase to all the other 
regions put together. The bulk of American exports to 
Europe went to North-Western and Central Europe—in 1940 
as in 1939. Out of the 571 million dollars of exports to 
Europe in January-June, 1939, 485 millions went to this area. 
In January-June, 1940, the proportion was 750 millions out 
of 907 millions. The relatively small territory of North- 
Western and Central Europe remained the focus of American 
export activities; and by far the biggest share of these exports 
still went to England and France. 


U.S.A. Exports, JANUARY-—JUNE 
(In Million Dollars) 


1939 1940 
NE Sioa. dana scene cpdateweiadiiacdutelckows 1,416 2,067 
I oi ins itteiusonades<ndpeediwiaciomensss 571 907 
North-Western and Central Europe ... 485 750 
RPM IAIN cnecncscncceceuctscees ts 229 358 
I nedleianiciksanssanicecsdlantssnsseces 70 252 
II Ti eh ats etacancadransaattescned 34 oct 
PRI Saude bs cach vinaseskascavkesos 41 34 
Pade cnet cidac tbdd ab caicavedsdet 10 14 
aie Dias sedd st thdiiadns dedack dienes 39 31 


The biggest increase in exports in the first half of 1940 
was to England and France. Exports to Germany amounted 
to only 153,000 dollars in value; and the effect of the 
blockade was unmistakable. The effect of the blockade would 
have been even more impressive but for the existence of 
certain loopholes. 


U.S.A. Exports, JANUARY—JUNE 
(In Million Dollars) 


1939 1940 
Ma cbiadeceiannncinaeteti id 26 52 
MND ta caiesdgidegnen denies adders 7 21 
Pgs 5504. so cevasecsteckons 4 9 
SWI  incdrcdnnds. 5 19 


*These increases offset the fall in exports to Germany. Now 
the largest loophole (in Italy) has been closed. And, more- 
over, most of the countries of North-Western Europe 
(Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Holland and large parts of 
France) have been eliminated as customers. 

Thus, America’s interest in trade with Britain is greater 
than ever—in August of this year exports to Britain were 
85 per cent. of a greatly increased total, compared with 
roughly 40 per cent. in August of the three preceding years. 
Summarily, it may be said that the United States’ exports 
depend on European purchases; that European purchases 
from the United States are always concentrated in North- 
Western and Central Europe; that in North-Western 
and Central Europe British and French purchases 
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formerly predominated; that French purchases, like those of 
most of the rest of North-Western and Central Europe, have 
been cut down by the German conquests and the British 
blockade; and that only Britain remains to support American 
exporters. One example is significant. Exports of American 
cotton rose from 3,220,309 bales in the eleven months ended 
June, 1939, to 6,054,961 in the corresponding period of 
1940; 393,555 bales went to the United Kingdom in the 
eleven months up to June, 1939, but no fewer than 1,847,016 
bales in the eleven months up to June, 1940. Britain’s share 
thus rose from one-eighth to nearly one-third. 


December 20th. 


Hongkong’s Trade 
and 


Communications 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT ]} 


THERE is much speculation about what lies behind the 
current activities of the Japanese forces in China. The 
evacuation of Nanning, the capital of Kwangsi, has been 
admitted on the grounds that there is no necessity to retain 
troops in Kwangsi when the French authorities have afforded 
better facilities in Indo-China for attacking the Burma Road 
and Kunming. The withdrawal of troops from the hinter- 
land of Swatow is not so clear. The refusal of Chinese shop- 
keepers in that city to accept any more military yen notes, 
and the closing down of some of the leading Japanese com- 
mercial houses, suggest a possible abandonment of that 
corner of South-East China. As for Canton, with whose 
fortunes Hongkong has been so closely bound up for almost 
a century, the Japanese authorities have announced that the 
Pearl River is now re-opened, after being closed for over 
three months because of an outbreak of cholera in Hongkong 
and Macao. The one British steamer which is allowed to 
ply between here and Canton may begin its weekly sailing 
again shortly, but no cargo can be carried, except for stores 
for the use of residents on the Shameen, and only a limited 
number of passengers. One reason advanced for the re- 
opening of the river is the desire of Japanese merchants to 
dispose of their stocks of Canton silk, which have been held 
up for the past three months and can now find ready buyers 
in Hongkong for shipment to India. 

This is not the only sign that the Japanese wish to en- 
courage the resumption of trade in South China, even if it 
means benefiting Hongkong. A week or two ago, it was 
learned that communications with the rich delta territory 
between Macao and the West River were re-opened. This has 
released large quantities of vegetables, fruit and fish which 
are now being shipped daily from Macao to Hongkong as in 
normal times. Although British shipping is still cut off from 
Free China, restrictions on sailings between this Colony and 
the French leased territory of Kwong-chow-wan have been 
lifted. In addition to the direct exchange of goods, there is 
considerable traffic using Kwong-chow-wan as a tranship- 
ment port for cargo which would normally be carried 
between Indo-China and Hongkong on a through bill of 
lading. Then, again, trade between Hongkong and Free China 
continues, for, despite the ostensible efforts of the Japanese 
to prevent it, the ingenuity of Chinese transport agencies, 
and the susceptibility of Japanese military authorities to 
“squeeze” provide ways and means for cargo to pass, 
although it is not possible to gauge to what extent. 

So far as Hongkong itself is concerned, trade figures are 
still well maintained, and shipments from Britain arrive 
steadily, although, of course, rather belatedly, owing to the 
extra time taken for the voyage via the Cape. Exports of 
China produce have been almost negligible since the 
Japanese occupation of Indo-China, but during the past wetk 
or two fair quantities of cassia, wood oil, hides, feathers and 
other produce have been coming in, principally from 
Kwong-chow-wan, and business is once more possible with 
overseas markets. Freight space on steamers for England is 
very scarce, owing to the Shipping Control’s requirements 
for priority cargo from Malaya, and this is interfering not 
only with China produce transactions, but also with the 
large quantities of local manufactured goods which are under 
order for the British market. 

Since the end of June, mail communication with Britain 
has been uncertain and subject to considerable delay. The 
gervice by steamer to South Africa and thence by air via 
India was fairly reliable for a time, and letters were reach- 
ing Hongkong in four to five weeks. Recently, however, 
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the suspension of the air service between here and Bangkok 
via Indo-China has disrupted the service. An alternative 
connection with British Overseas Airways is being tried 
out by Chinese plane from Hongkong to Chungking ang 
thence to Rangoon. Probably no other mail service can match 
this for its variegated zig-zag pattern on the world’s chart 
As for surface mails, the sea route via the Cape takes two to 
three months, and the quickest service is that via Canada oy 
the United States of America in about five weeks—when 
steamer connections fit in. Unfortunately, the arrival and de. 
parture of the fastest trans-Pacific steamers rarely coincide, 
and some two or three weeks elapse before another fast 
steamer is available. The other air route, Trans-Pacific and 
North Atlantic, has recently been twice interrupted on 
account of exceptionally severe typhoons. Otherwise this 
service is the quickest means of mail communication at 
present, 18 to 22 davs being the normal time taken in transit. 


Local Criticisms 


Strong criticism of “the military and administrative 
bureaucrats in Britain’s Far Eastern possessions” has come 
from the pen of Mr H. G. W. Woodhead, whose reputa- 
tion aS a journalist of wide experience and sober judgment 
entitles his opinions to respect. His main charges are against 
the military authorities in Singapore and the Hongkong 
Government. In the former case some sixty young Britons 
in Shanghai were accepted for military service by the Em- 
bassy there and sent off to Singapore to be dealt with. Some 
were to have gone to an officers cadet training unit in India, 
and the others were to serve in the ranks for three months to 
prove their fitness for a commission. On arrival in Singapore 
the contingent appears to have been an embarrassment to the 
military, and while some were allowed to go on to India at 
their own expense, others have had to look round for 
civilian employment or, in one or two cases, to offer. them- 
selves for service in the Naval Volunteers in Hongkong. 

As regards the evacuation order of the Hongkong Govern- 
ment, the muddle seems as far from being cleared up as it 
was four months ago. The Secretary of State has now been 
persuaded to place the order on a voluntary basis, but with 
an urgent injunction that women with children should not 
remain in Hongkong. This variation of the order does not, 
however, permit those who evacuated last July, at their own 
or at Government’s expense, to return to the Colony, and 
its main effect is to condone the action of those women who 
refused to comply with the order, an order which was of 
doubtful legality but never put to the test. This is poor 
comfort for the hundreds of women who are begging to be 
allowed to return from Australia or for their husbands who 
consider that they have been victimised. It does nothing to 
help restore public confidence in the Hongkong Govern- 
ment or to regain respect for its administration. And it is 
deplorable that at such a time in the history of the Empire 
a British community finds itself at odds with itself and with 
its governing authorities 


November 12th. 


Germany’s Financial 
Hostilities 


| RY A CORRESPONDENT] 

WHILE Germany, in pursuing her “‘ new order,” adheres to 
the principle of “freeing” Europe from the influence of 
foreign capital, at the same time she is replacing this capital 
by direct or indirect German control of financial and busi- 
ness concerns. This is achieved either by acquiring the shares 
of public companies engaged in the key industries of the 
country or by taking over financial control by opening new 
banks and financial institutions. 

For instance, Wintershall, Limited, has taken over the 
rights of drilling new oil wells in Hungary. The Wintershall 
company was formerly mainly concerned in the Austrian oil 
industry, and was also engaged in building plant for 
synthetic oil production. The Hungarian oil industries in the 
district of the Balaton Lake and the Mur River were hitherto 
controlled by Standard Oil, a Hungarian-American company 
with a capital of 14.4 million peng6. This company is now 
under the control of the German company, Wintershall, 
which has acquired all rights with regard to the expansion 
of the oil production and the drilling of new wells. 

The Foraky-Romanesca Petroleum Company has also 
passed into German hands. This company was taken over by 
the German finance company, Die Allgemeine Warenfinan- 
zirungs G.m.b.H., of Berlin. The latter was formed 1 
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1939 with a capital of Rm. 250,000, with the object of 
fnancing various foreign business transactions. The list of 
directors shows that important German mining industries are 
backing it. The Foraky-Romanesca is a comparatively small 
mining concern with a potential production of 3,000 tons 
month. 

. The German steel company Otto Wolff, of Cologne, has 
heen amalgamated with the famous Belgian steel company 
d’Ougrée-Marihaye. The production capacity of the Belgian 
steel company amounted to 0.6 million tons of iron ore and 
750,000 tons of raw steel. The latest production figures 
showed that the company produced in 1939 550,000 tons 
of raw steel; access to the Northern France and Luxemburg 
mines may increase production to about 1,000,000 tons of 
raw steel per annum. The Belgian company is now building 
a new plant for rolled steel and expects to work on the 
raw material supplied from France and French Morocco. 
The present agreement between Otto Wolff and d’Ougrée- 
Marihaye is limited only to exports and the production pro- 
gramme; a full amalgamation is, however, expected in due 
course. 


Polish Textiles 


The German textile industries are busy taking over all the 
well-developed Polish textile factories in Lodz, Bielsko and 
Tomaszow. These companies possess a productive capacity 
of about 15 per cent. of the former German Reich and are 
equipped with the most up-to-date machinery. The famous 
rayon factories of Tomaszow, with a capital of about 
30,000,000 zlotys (about £1} millions), which was mainly 
controlled by Acu-Courtaulds, Ltd., has been taken over by 
the German Glanz-Stoff, Ltd. A German rayon company 
was also promoted in Lodz, the famous Polish textile city. 
This company, the Zellgarn A.G., is under the control of 
the Thuringian Zellwolle A.G., which is a member of the 
German cartel of synthetic wool. The Zellgarn company has 
also taken over the Polish rubber products factory, Polana, 
Ltd., which possessed in pre-war days a capital of 14 million 
zlotys. 

The German mining industry has lately acquired the 
control of Jugoslavian heavy industries, and a new German 
Jugoslavian company has been formed under the name Jugo- 
Montan, Ltd., with a capital of 15,000,000 dinar. Its objects 
are the drilling of new oil wells and the development of all 
mining industries. The company has already acquired many 
special licences for drilling oil wells and for the further 
expansion of other mining industries. 

In banking and finance, there have been similar develop- 
ments. The Internationale Bank of Luxemburg, which is 
associated with the Dresdner Bank, has floated a new holding 
company with a capital of 100,000 Luxemburg francs for 
the purpose of financing and buying industrial, commercial 
and holding concerns. The main object of this holding com- 
pany will be to push out any foreign interests controlling 
Luxemburg industries. 

The banking system of Alsace-Lorraine has been detached 
from the French banks, and German credit-saving institu- 
tions have started to operate in these territories. The same 
system has been applied to the incorporated territories of 
Poland. In the other occupied territories, indirect German 
financial control has been established, and all financial insti- 
tutions are now in one way or another dependent on the 
central Reich financial institutions. 


December 16th. 


The Canadian Govern- 
ment’s Stewardship 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


THe Federal Parliament has occupied the first fortnight of 
Its new session with a prolonged debate upon the Address. 
While the Opposition groups have sharply criticised different 
features of the war programme, the Government has coun- 
tered by putting up in succession all the Ministers in charge 
of departments which are directly concerned with the war 
effort, to give exhaustive accounts of their stewardship. They 
have not been able to satisfy their critics on all points, but 
they have been able to show a creditable record of progress. 
According to Mr Mackenzie King, up to November war 
contracts had been placed on behalf of the Canadian Govern- 
ment involving a total expenditure of $443 millions, of 
which amount 87 per cent. would be spent in Canada, and 
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on behalf of the British Government contracts amounting to 
$134 millions. In addition, commitments to the extent of 
$235 millions and $81 millions have been made respectively 
on behalf of the Canadian and British Governments ior 
capital expenditures on plant extension and new construc- 
tion. Included in these are 15 explosive and chemical plants 
costing $70 millions, 25 armament plants costing $36 
millions, 40 ammunition plants costing $36 millions, and 
additions to motor manufacturing plants costing $5 millions. 
It was stated that some 70 companies are now engaged in 
the production of munitions; the production of aircraft is 
steadily increasing, and plans are well in train for the manu- 
facture of 3,000 tanks by Canadian firms. . 

Naturally, war expenditures have been mounting pro- 
gressively; whereas in June and July they were at the rate 
of about $40 millions per month, by August they had risen 
to $60 millions, by September to $66 millions and by October 
to $81 millions. Happily, the yield of the Federal revenues 
is exceeding the Budget forecast. During October it amounted 
to $59,956,466, which represented an advance of about $20 
millions over the figure for October, 1939, and for the first 
seven months of the current fiscal year, ended October 31st, 
the aggregate yield has been $443 millions, which is $130 
millions above the figure for the same period of the previous 
fiscal year. But in the first seven months of the year expendi- 
tures totalled $569 millions, of which roughly $3204 millions 
were absorbed by the war effort, compared with $3114 
millions in the previous period. The gap of $126 millions 
between revenue and expenditure will be greatly increased 
before the fiscal year closes, as the greater part of the income 
tax levies has already been paid and war expenditure will 
rise sharply in the winter months. 


New Loan Forecast 


On November 22nd, the Minister of Finance gave Parlia- 
ment a forecast of the Government’s financial programme. 
He intimated that the next war loan would be floated in the 
summer of 1941, after the Budget had been brought down 
and the main income-tax payments had been made. He 
declared that reliance would no longer be placed upon pro- 
fessional bond dealers, but that the loan would be handled 
through a large co-operative effort, to which all classes of 
people in every section of the country would be asked to 
contribute. He admitted that the fruits of the campaign to 
sell to the public war savings certificates and stamps had been 
very unsatisfactory; up to October 31st the total purchases 
had only realised $22,297,405, or less than $2 per head of 
the population; the inadequate results of this campaign have 
been severely criticised by papers like the Toronto Globe and 
Mail, and Mr Ilsley promised that hereafter an objective 
of $10 millions per month would be set for the campaign. 

He estimated that war expenditures were now absorbing a 
fifth of the national income, but he also declared that taxes 
“that can be comfortably paid are not enough” and that 
Canadians” must be prepared to “divert ever-increasing 
amounts of our national income to the Treasury,” while he 
asked for the voluntary co-operation of the Canadian public 
in economising. He took the line that expansion of credit, 
while quite appropriate during the early stages of the war, 
should not be continued when employment and production 
were approaching their limits. 

The Minister of National Defence also gave an interesting 
review of the development of Canada’s armed strength. He 
announced that the Government had virtually made up its 
mind to extend from 30 days to four months the period of 
compulsory military training for home defence, and that, in 
view of the serious shortage of skilled labour in certain 
essential war industries, arrangements would be made for 
granting long leave to expert artisans if their services were 
asked for firms who had previously employed them. 

November 22nd. 
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The Palestine Citrus 
Crop 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


ABOUT one-quarter of the population of Palestine depend 
for their livelihood upon citrus fruits (mainly oranges, but 
including some grapefruit and some lemons), which usually 
account for about three-quarters by value of Palestine ex- 
ports. Palestine, with a population of only 1,400,000, is the 
second largest citrus exporting country in the world, 
15,000,000 cases being shipped in 1938; Spain, with a popu- 
lation of 24,000,000, exported 24,000,000 cases. In 
1938 the Palestine citrus crop had a value of £P2,250,000 
out of a total value of all agricultural products of 
£P3,800,000. Two-thirds of Palestine’s citrus exports have 
normally been shipped to the United Kingdom, while most 
of the remainder has gone to the markets of Europe. To- 
day, owing to the virtual closing of the Mediterranean, 
Palestine is farther from the United Kingdom in terms of 
normal shipping miles than Vladivostock was before the war. 
The prospects for the citrus shipping season, which would 
normally be in full swing now, are therefore extremely un 
favourable. Even 5,000,000 cases would require 100 average 
voyages (50,000 cases to a ship), and shipping on this scale 
is simply not available. The British Minister of Food has 
said that imports of oranges will be very small, and of the 
reduced total, part will be bitter oranges for marmalade. 

Various methods of meeting this situation exist. These 
have some general interest, as they are in many cases applic- 
able at least in principle to other commodities, such as vege- 
table oils and oil seeds, of which there is now a surplus. 
Proposals for processing oranges are no novelty, as the 
existence of surplus citrus fruit has always presented the 
industry with a thorny problem. The emphasis is merely 
changed, as what were “ by-products ” may now become the 
prop of the whole industry. 

The relevant processes are concentration, canning, jam- 
making and the production of essential oil, pectin, cattle 
feed, manure and alcohol. Of these, concentration and 
alcohol production are worthy of special mention. 


Juice Concentration 


If it is possible to reduce bulk and yet retain food value, 
notably the vitamins which will be needed in Britain during 
the coming winters, it may eventually be feasible to provide 
again the necessary shipping. The natural fruit contains some 
90 per cent. of water, so that concentration of the fruit 
juice may be a means of so reducing the bulk that shipping 
space could be found. Orange, lemon, grapefruit and lime 
squashes containing preservatives are fairly widely consumed 
in Britain, but they are by no means the same as fresh juices, 
which are little drunk in Britain. Fresh juices, however, 
undergo fermentation and oxidation when stored, while 
sterilisation or ordinary pasteurisation imparts an objection- 
able cooked flavour as well as destroying vitamins. But 
there are certain methods such as flash pasteurisation, film 
evaporation and freezing which are not open to these objec 
tions. Of these, probably the most practicable is freezing 
according to the “ Krause” process, which originated in 
Munich. Treatment on these lines effects concentration by 
freezing the juice and then separating out the ice crystals. 
The resulting 60 per cent. concentrate is not completely 
stable, and to attain a higher degree of concentratign it is 
necessary either to heat the product of the freezing process 
or to add sugar. The concentrate is in a paste form and can 
be stored in any convenient receptacle (cardboard, glass 
jars, etc.). Low temperatures are not necessary to preserve 
the concentrate, which would be diluted with water on arrival 
in Britain. The shipping space needed for the concentrate 
would be about one-twelfth of that needed for the orange 
in its natural state. The difficulty is to provide the necessary 
equipment, which, although simple, might have to come at 
least in part from the United States of America. It is un- 
likely that a great deal can be done this season, but as a long- 
term solution concentration possesses obvious attractions. 

Orange alcohol production would be for a local market. 
Palestine could satisfy domestic demand for industrial alcohol 
and could also produce power alcohol, made from oranges, 
for the purpose of mixing with benzine. It has been calcu- 
lated that if a 10 per cent. admixture of alcohol were en- 
forced, and if the import of molasses were prevented, there 
would be a need for about 3,600 tons of orange alcohol, 
the manufacture of which would absorb about 180,000 tons, 
or 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 cases of oranges. While the proposal 
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is worthy of consideration, it seems rather absurd in viey 
of the surplus of petrol in the Middle East as a whole, ang 
in any case power alcohol has a somewhat deleterious effeg 
upon the ordinary petrol engine. There may be much greater 
potentialities in processes, based on orange alcohol, for th 
manufacture of special petrols of various kinds. 


New Markets 


Another alternative to destruction is to tap new markets 
within range of available transport facilities. These markets 
are Middle Eastern countries, the British Armies in the Near 
East, and other countries. Palestine has an unfavourable 
balance of trade with all Middle Eastern countries, and 
oranges might to a limited extent help to correct this un- 
favourable balance. The presence of large British Armies jp 
the Middle East means that there are now a large number 
of consumers accustomed to a high standard of living within 
easy transport distance of the citrus producing districts of 
Palestine. In view of their food value, it would be eminently 
worth while for the War Office to make a special point of 
including oranges in the ordinary diet of soldiers stationed 
in the Near East. Two possible markets outside the Middle 
East are India and Russia. The fact that Russia has in the 
past purchased large consignments of South African pine 
apples, on the grounds of their vitamin value, might suggest 
that agreement could be reached on a proposal to include 
oranges in any possible trade agreement. 


December 15th. 


Financial Uncertainty in 
Czechoslovakia 


BY A CZECH CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE is considerable nervousness and uncertainty on the 
money market at present. A flight from money has begun, 
and there is speculation in all sorts of goods and commodi- 
ties, including valuable metals. On the stock exchange, Ger- 
man financiers are buying up Czech stock, and the price is 
going up daily. No foreign exchange business is done, except 
in Swedish crowns and Swiss francs. Transactions in the 
Finnish mark, the escudo and the dollar are rare and take 
place with difficulty. 

With other countries clearing arrangements have been 
introduced, which recently showed the following positions: 
OWING TO THE PROTECTORATE OWED BY THE PROTECTORATE 

(Million Crowns) 


SPOON, w.ssnaskine sss 26:0 | Bulgaria ............ 13-0 
SE ic sxesnanpaenes 22 8) Wiijedncenwese 0°5 
RIO BO oo0000e00s. 1-2. | Roumania ......... 4-0 
SE <ccausbusen 5 2:5 OWNER ..s:s0c0050, Se 
eee 240-0 SEREY 555ss0<s000 20:0 
Jugoslavia ......... 32:0 | 
Norway ............ 40 | 
ED ass cindaneses 11-0 | 


On the whole, foreign trade is insignificant. War materials, 
including armour-plate, tanks, motor-cars, and refined steel 
and metals are exported to Germany, and textiles to Sweden 
and Switzerland. Russia exports necessaries to the Protec 
torate; for instance, 150 wagons of lentils were recently 
delivered. The Soviet, however, only accepts payment in 
dollars, a lack of which might curtail this trade. On Noven- 
ber 13th the Narodny Banka ordered the immediate regis- 
tration of outstanding debts or other claims of persons in the 
Protectorate on persons living in the territory of the 
U.S.S.R., including Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. This was 
said to be in the interests of the creditors, but it was possibly 
in connection with Molotov’s visit to Berlin. It was noticed 
that in his retinue there were experts on Central Europe and 
the Baltic countries, but none on the Balkans. 


Unemployment and Wages 

_ As even the Germans have recognised that prices have 
risen to a serious height, they have given permission fot 
supplementary wage payments. Enforced deductions, how 
ever, such as a war tax, a higher personal tax, health and 
pension contributions, and a subscription to the German Red 
Cross, make all increases illusory. 

The official figure of unemployed in the Protectorate was 
12,975 in October, compared with 10,671 in October, 1939. 
The actual figure is much higher, for many unemployed do 


not dare to register, in case they are sent to Germany fot 
forced labour. 
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Germany at War 


Prices and Wages.—The “ price-stop order,” designed 
to prevent wartime increases in prices, has been reinforced 
several times by stricter penalties; but it has not been possible 
to prevent some rise in prices. Official statistics admit an 
increase of 4 per cent. in the first year of the war, but there 
jis now much more scarcity than there was twelve months 
ago. In the year, the index of food prices rose from 124.9 
to 133. Food represents the greater part of working class 
expenditure, and the other items, rents and fares, have re- 
mained practically unchanged. The quality of the food has 
gone down sharply; and there is a shortage of the cheaper 
varieties. At the beginning of the war, income tax was raised 
by 50 per cent. The official view is that the majority of 
workers do not suffer from this, because the measure only 
applies to incomes over 2,400 marks a year—about £3 a 
week. If it does not, wages must generally be at a very low 
level indeed, and there is in addition a tax on wages. The 
attempt to carry out a wage stop similar to the price stop 
had to be abandoned. In the twelve months before the war, 
weekly wages rose by 8} per cent. At the outbreak of the 
war, not only wage increases but also additional payments 
for overtime, nightwork, Sunday work, etc., were stopped; 
in effect, these sums were paid by the employer to the 
Treasury instead. Working efficiency declined and some addi- 
tional payments had to be resumed. 


* 


f Pian for Old Age Insurance.—In order to stimulate 
the war effort of the working classes, the leader of the 
Labour Front recently announced a scheme for general old- 
age insurance which, however, is only to be introduced after 
the war. The plan provides old age pensions as a legal 
right, independent of the income of the individual. The age 
at which they will be payable is 65. The amount of the pen- 
sion is to suffice to secure the standard of life in rent, food 
and cultural pleasures, “ which is natural for a German.” 
Nothing has been disclosed so far about how the scheme is 
to be financed. At present, about 5} million persons would 
be entitled to claim pensions under it, which would cost 
about 8 milliard marks, on the basis of an annual pension of 
1,500 marks—£100. Compulsory social insurance already 
covers a wide field—no fewer than 25 million persons are 
estimated to come under its various branches. 


* 


™ Sugar Production.—The sugar statistical bureau (F. O. 
Licht of Magdeburg) has published figures about the sugar- 
beet crop in Germany and German occupied territories. The 
acreage under sugar-beet in Germany has largely increased, 
and it is expected that the crop will be 18 million tons in 
1940-41 compared with 16.8 million tons in 1939-40. The 
sugar-beet acreage of the Czech Protectorate amounts to 
142,000 hectares compared with 113,670 hectares in the 
previous year. The figures for the occupied territories of 
Poland are not available, but a larger crop is expected. In 
1939-40, Germany produced 2.4 million tons of sugar, 
the Protectorate 470,000 tons, and Poland 550,000 tons. 
Because of the devastation and the new partition of 
Poland, the maximum sugar production of the Polish 
Generalgouvernement is not likely to be more than 300,000 
tons. Thus the sugar production of Greater Germany in the 
forthcoming year may reach 3,000,000 tons. A lot will 
depend on whether sufficient coal will be available for the 
processes of manufacture. 


* 


Warships at Danzig.—The famous Danzig shipyards 
and docks which, after the Treaty of Versailles, were the 
property of the Free City, have been reorganised in a German 
public company. The Treaty of Versailles stipulated that the 
Danzig shipyards could build and repair merchant vessels 
only. The yards, however, have now been taken over by the 
German Admiralty, and all of them are engaged in building 
and repairing different types of warships. 


* 
Timber Gains.—The occupation of territories with large 


timber resources in Poland and France, Czechoslovakia and 
Belgium has enabled Germany to slow down the exploita- 


tion of her own forests. The denuding of the occupied forests 
of timber of all kinds is being intensified. The quota for 
timber production from the German forests has risen since 
1935-36 by 150 per cent. It was the only way of obtaining 
timber, imports of which were reduced because of currency 
difficulties. The production plan for 1940-41 foresees the 
cutting of the quota to 130 per cent., while imports will 
(according to the forecast) be increased to 14,000,000 cubic 
metres. 


* 


A New Cement Syndicate..-The German authorities 
have, in accordance with the laws about compulsory cor- 
porations, created a cement syndicate. The German cement 
industry until now has been organised in four regional 
organisations, and there were also several factories which 
did not belong to any of these regional syndicates and worked 
independently as outsiders. The new compulsory cartel in- 
cludes all the regional and outside organisations, and they 
are all to be controlled by a single central body. The reason 
for creating this cartel is the great fall in the consumption 
of cement since the beginning of the year. As long as the 
fortifications were built on the Western frontier and the 
building industries were working to full capacity, all the 
cement factories were fully employed. Since the beginning 
of the year some of them had to reduce their output by 60 
per cent. because of the diminished demand from the build- 
ing trade, and the virtual cessation of work on fortifications. 
The aim of the present compulsory organisation is to remove 
the difficulties which might occur because of acute competi- 
tion, to keep prices up, and to concentrate production in 
the efficient concerns. 


Books Received 


The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State. By 
F. Engels. Newly translated by A. West. (London 
Lawrence and Wishart. 216 pages. 6s. net. 


Oxford Pamphlets on War Affairs —No. 39, South Africa. By 
E. A. Walker. No. 40, The Arabs. By H. A. R. Gibb. 
No. 41, The Origins of the War. By E. L. Woodward. 
No. 42, What Acts of the War are Fustifiable? By A. L. 


Goodwin. (Oxford) Clarendon Press. 32 pages. 3d. 
each. 

Farewell, France ! By O. Paul. (London) Gollancz. 224 pages. 
6s. net. 


The Canada Year Book, 1940. 


C (Ottawa) J. O. Patenaude, 
King’s Printers. 1,192 pages. 


No price stated. 


Queensland Year Book, 1940. 
Statistician, 374 pages. 


(Brisbane) The Government 
No price stated. 


An Anthology of Animal Poetry. By K. A. Mason. 139 pages. 
The Personality of Animals. By H. Munro Fox. 123 
pages. New Writing in Europe. By J. Lehmann. 158 
pages. Down and Out in Paris and London. By G. Orwell. 
184 pages. Pelican Books (Harmondsworth, Middlesex) 
Penguin Books, Ltd. 6d. each. 


Armaments Year Book, 1939-40. League of Nations 
Allen and Unwin. 396 pages. 


(London) 
15s. net, paper cover. 


Marxism and Democracy. By Lucien Laurat. Translated by 
Edward Fitzgerald. Gollancz. 254 pages. 7s. 6d. 

M. Laurat’s book might have been sub-titled “A Marxist’s 
Protest.”” It is a protest against those who have made Marxism 
a new religion; against those who have used it to disguise one 
of the worst of the modern despotisms; against those who make 
Marxism and riotous revolution inseparable. M. Laurat’s central 
thesis is that, far from contradicting democracy, Marxism can 
only flourish in democratic soil. He argues with reason and force 
that Marxism requires not a rigid orthodoxy, but the exact 
reverse—a continuous modification of practice and theory in the 
light of changing facts. But he suddenly introduces a con- 
tradiction, which is that one pillar of doctrine, the dialectical 
method, may not be questioned. This inconsistency greatly re- 
duces the value of an interesting and able work. It is a pity that 
0 liberal-minded a Marxist should cling to the one principle 
which outside observers cannot but regard as an absurdity. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Brewing, War and Investment 


REWERY shares seem designed, in wartime, to illus- 

trate the moods of the comparative, against the positive, 
case. By peacetime standards, holders are faring none too 
well. Market prices are lower than they were a year ago, 
a number of companies have reduced their dividends, and 
chairmen at recent meetings have been vocal in denunciation 
of the burdens which discriminatory taxation has super- 
imposed on the inevitable difficulties of production under war 
conditions. Yet the lot of brewery shareholders compares 
not unfavourably with that of equity holders in many other 
industries. During the débacle of last May and June, the 
Actuaries’ Investment Index of brewery share values (Decem- 
ber 31, 1928=100) dropped from 101.9 to 72.3, a decline 
of 29 per cent. During the same period the index for ordinary 
shares as a whole fell by 33 per cent., from 58.0 to 38.9. 
Subsequently, the slow but steady recovery in values carried 
the brewery share index at the end of last month to 90.7, 
some 25 per cent. above the lowest level of last summer 
and 163 per cent. below that of end-November, 1939, while 
the average for all shares has risen to 49.1, approximately 
26 per cent. above the worst and 14 per cent. below its level 
twelve months earlier. The fact that representative brewery 
shares—again according to the same index—can be bought 
to yield approximately 6.71 per cent. on the average, against 
6.17 per cent. a year ago and 6.69 per cent. on ordinary 
shares in general, suggests that professional astrologers read 
the industry’s horoscope less optimistically than a year ago, 
but see at least no tragic conjunction in its stars. Certainly, 
the table at the foot of this page summarising the results of 
seven of the largest companies, whose reports have been 
issued in recent weeks, suggests that all the difficulties of the 
war’s first year were cumulatively powerless to prevent the 
maintenance of earning power at the high ratio to share 
capital characteristic of this industry. 

The rise of 2 per cent. in the aggregate trading profits of 
these seven companies, despite the fact that beer duties have 
been doubled since September, 1939, stands in significant 
contrast to the rapid decline in brewing earnings which fol- 
lowed a considerably less onerous increase in the Excise eight 
years earlier in the depths of the 1931 depression. Experience, 
in fact, has shown once again that the main determinant 
of brewery profits is the trend of general employment rather 
than the level of taxation: that, given a favourable economic 
background, the industry can offset any moderate decline 
in demand by drawing on its apparently inexhaustible re- 
serve of economies in production costs. That higher gross 
profits have been associated with a drop of nearly 10 per 
cent. in the earnings available (after tax) for dividends on the 
equity capital of the seven companies, and, with a reduction 
in the rate of ordinary dividend paid in four instances, is an 
experience which brewing has shared with almost every 
other industry, since the weight and the peculiar incidence 
of taxation—income tax and Excess Profits Tax—on trading 


concerns of every kind first became apparent. And it can 
scarcely be maintained that fiscal burdens are crippling an 
industry whose leading units are capable of paying dividends 
ranging from 17 per cent. to the equivalent of nearly 35 
per cent. gross, and are earning anything from 27 per cent. 
to the equivalent of over 40 per cent. on their equity 
capital. The E.P.T. position of most companies is relatively 
favourable, current earnings figures being neither significantly 
higher nor considerably lower than those of their “ standard ” 
period. 

The brewing industry, in short, after more than a year of 
war, remains an example, par excellence, of the stable and 
prosperous type of trade on which E.P.T. falls comparatively 
lightly; although its weight may be crushing on the com- 
panies and industries with lower profits than brewing to-day, 
and still smaller earnings in 1935-37. Indeed, results so far 
may seem to a voracious Treasury to be less an argument for 
relieving “‘ the trade”’ of some of its differential tax burdens 
than a striking vindication of its own judgment in imposing 
them. Reading between the lines of some recent speeches, 
investors may discern a desire to make a defensive case 
against any fresh increase in the Beer Duty next April 
rather than any lively expectation of an early reduction. And 
here the industry may well be on more solid ground; for 
objective analysis reveals a number of tendencies which may 
make 1940-41 a less satisfactory year than 1939-40. 

The first and most important of these is the sharply rising 
trend of costs. The industry has so far been assured of 
reasonable supplies of raw materials, the Government appar- 
ently being convinced that beer is not a “ luxury” as textiles 
are. But whether this condition will be maintained in- 
definitely, time alone can show. And, meanwhile, the price 
of an essential material like brewing barley—which is not 
controlled—has almost doubled in the last eighteen months. 
War costs—stocks insurance, A.R.P., etc.—are heavy. And 
in the current year the companies will have to decide how 
they intend to charge the first of five additional increments 
of 2s. in the £ on their very considerable Schedule A assess- 
ments, under the War Damage Bill. The industry is famous 
for its policy of regularly augmenting its working capital 
from annual profits, by way of allocations to specific reserves. 
The properties accounts, rebuilding accounts, and the like, 
of most companies are undoubtedly in a healthy condition 
to-day. Whether directors elect to follow the Government’s 
lead in regarding War Damage Bill contributions as capital 
payments, or whether they take them effectively from current 
profits by replenishing properties reserves pari passu with 
wartime drawings on them, is immaterial. War damage, 
directly or indirectly, means a significant addition to current 
costs, though it will now be spread nationally instead of 
being largely concentrated on companies whose properties 
are mainly in the big, urban, “ bombable ” areas or in South- 
Eastern England. But the Government’s Bill offers no com- 





General Results 


Trading Profits Earned for 





** Current ”’ Balance Sheet Items (£’000) 





Years alee Per Cent. Earned Per Cent. Paid —_ 58 ebts Stock-in-Trade . 
a: otal nian —— on Ordinary on Ordinary Coodhors$ nee Brachdn-T unde am 
Sept. 30 
Best Best | 
1939 | 1940 | 1939 1940 'EP.T.. 1939 1940 E.P.T.| 1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
r%, \) ’ ne fr? \ 22.P ae aE ae x | | 
(£000)! (£’000)! (£7000 | (£7000) years Teonat 
, | : a iol | ' ' | 
Bass ...... 1,545 | 1,504 672 | 535 | 26-7¢] 28-8¢) 23-9¢] 241o¢] 25+ 20¢ | 1,029 | 1,323 863 | 1,080 | 576 | 635 | 1,651] 1,614 
Benskins. 506 554 233 | 214; 28-1 29°3 | 27:2 20 18lo 18lo 339 441 57 | 85 103 138 366 443 
Guinness*} 1,801 1,722 1,485 | 1,416 | 33-6 | 27-3 |} 31-1 29 26 25 2,531 2,956 1,308 | 1,622 2,341 2,679 | 5,758 | 5,446 
Ind Coope}(6)1,260; 1,369 497 | 377 38-7 | 31-3 27:1 2712 2310 2212 1,925 2,502 | 841 | 1,049 741 | 1,094) 1,652 1,683 
Mitchells | | | | | | | n 
& Butlers; 654 | 600) 537/ 491 21-3¢ 26:7| 27-0] 173s¢/ 21 21 1,205 | 1,665 | 133| 169| 789) 966) 1,014 | 1,095 
Simonds. 1,019 1,154 165 167 31-6 31-0 35-4 18 | 18 | 18 435 569 305 460 | 320 439 65 89 
2,549 894 844 33-1 31-9 32:2 1810 18 17 1,177 | 1,400 732 995 386 650 | 1,842 | i,487 


Watney*. | 2,491 | 


* Years to June 30th. t Normally, average of 1936 and 1937. 
(a) After tax provision. 





5) Including subsidiary companies. 


§ Including as a rule, beer duty, and taxation. 
‘Including new and stable securities. 


t Free of tax. 
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pensation for loss of profits, due either to failure to obtain 
facilities for rebuilding destroyed or badly damaged premises, 
or the evacuation of large numbers of customers from 
districts subject to air raids. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that the finances of most concerns 
are in a healthily liquid state. The size of “ current ” balance 
sheet items has been progressively increasing for some years 
past, and the war has accentuated this tendency, as is shown 
in the latter part of the table at the foot of page 800, culled 
from the latest balance sheets of the seven companies. 

The total “ Creditor ” items of these seven companies have 
risen during the first year of war by 254 per cent., the total 
under “ Debtors ” by 27 per cent., and the aggregate valua- 
tion of “ Stock-in-trade” by nearly 26 per cent. The best 
tribute to the internal financial strength of these companies, 
without exception, is the fact that the increased strain has 
been met without involving a reduction of more than 4 per 
cent. in cash and marketable securities. 

Undoubtedly, a sizeable part of the rise under the heading 
of “ Creditors” represents increased provision for taxation. 
The industry, apart from its liabilities for income tax, E.P.T. 
or N.D.C., is (as the chairman of Benskins put it at the 
company’s meeting this month) an unpaid collecting agency 
for millions of pounds each year for the State in excise 
duties. Four of the seven companies considered in this article 
show separately, in their annual accounts, the provision made 
under headings containing a marked “ taxation” element, 
and the total of these items, in the latest period, is more than 
two-and-a-third times as large as in 1936-37—the “ stan- 
dard” E.P.T. year for most companies : — 


BURDEN OF TAXATION, ETC. 


Provision made (£'000) 
Company Items in Profit and Loss A c. 


1936- 
378 1939 1940 








Bass fs . | Rents, rates, taxes, etc. 281 445 563 
Benskins ssseeeee | Dutios, taxes, etc. 22 55 127 
Ind Coope ......... ee fund, tax and 

Dy ap2udceniadevewes 34 126 135 
NOS -acdscencnaxe EEE sueusntcdioeseiasoouia : 43 90 186 
Total, above items oe 430 716 1,011 











100 (167 235 
* Average. 


If an investor were making out a complete quanta patimur 
in the Baconian phrase) for the brewing industry, he would 
include the far-reaching changes in the purchasing power of 
different areas and different sections of the population, which 
are probably the most important consequences of the war to 
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a trade as sharply localised as brewing. He would mention 
also such secondary, but serious, factors as the effect of 
Purchase Tax on the price of many brewers’ supplies, an 
increased rating burden under a recent judicial decision, and 
even the partial dislocation of customary production arrange- 
ments due to increased demand for bottled beers from cus- 
tomers who prefer the privacy of their own homes or shelters 
during black-out hours. But no lengthening of the category 
of difficulties could make brewing a “ depressed” industry 
by any but its own high pre-war standards, or suggest that 
shareholders are facing any immediate possibility more 
damaging than an extension of the moderate reductions in 
rates of dividend which some companies—from conservative 
choice, rather than necessity—have already made. Our final 
table below, which shows current prices for individual 
brewery equities in juxtaposition with highest and lowest 
quotations for the pre-war quinquennium, suggests that the 
market is discounting reduced prosperity rather than real 
adversity, though there is a tendency, as there should be, 
among investors to discriminate against companies whose 
areas have lost, and in favour of those which have received, 
potential customers, especially well-paid munition workers. 


ORDINARY STOCKS, PRICES AND YIELDS 


Price of Ord. Stock 


a Yield at 
Company : Present Price 
Highest west is 
1935-39 1935-39 , Present 
3°53 
i itesincenenses tiled 156/3 92.6 114/3 {5-0 
IID hii cccncédcovccecoecece 96/- 50 - 58 /- 6°38 
CN. cscnecsncaveacceecone 161/3 71/6 71/- 7°01 
FEED cc cscceccecsccceccese 133/9 64/4 67/9 6°67 
Mitchells and Butlers ...... 120/- 55/- 63/6 6°61 
SRD cvccccccecececccsccecsse 96 6 513 59 /- 6°10 
PN eecandecacdandscaneanede 94 - 47 - 44- 7°73 
* Deferred stock. + Tax free. 


A trade capable of combining a declining long-term con- 
sumption curve with a high over-all rate of return on its 
capital, as brewing has done for the last quarter of a 
century, obviously has large reserves of elasticity. The one 
contingency which might put them out of action would be 
the combination of a further steep increase in beer taxation 
with a drastic reduction in the volume of supplies available 
to brewers. The latter possibility seems, at the moment, more 
remote than the former; for, even if beer is not, strictly 
speaking, a food, its interests are sufficiently closely related 
to those of the expanding agricultural industry to be capable 
of affording valuable protection when successive Supply 
Orders are being drafted. But in war nothing is certain. 


Finance and Banking 


Note Circulation Record 


The Bank of England note circulation rose to another 
record over the Christmas holiday. The latest Bank return, 
which is dated Wednesday, Christmas Day, when the circu- 
lation should have been at its seasonal peak, shows the notes 
outstanding at £616,904,000, which is £2,998,000 more than 
the previous record set up in the second week of August last. 
The pre-Christmas expansion in the demand for currency 
had ieft the unissued notes held in reserve in the banking 
department at the low level of £13,337,000, while the reserve 
ratio had fallen to a mere 7.1 per cent. This taut situation 
will be considerably eased over the next few weeks, but 
assuming the secular trend of the circulation resumes its up- 
ward course, it is evident that a further adjustment of the 
fiduciary issue can only be a matter of months. It should 
also be noted that the expansion in the demand for currency 
has made further substantial inroads in the Bank’s reserves 
of silver coins, The latest return shows the coin held in 
both issue and banking departments at £914,000 as com- 
Pared with £1,257,000 a year ago and £1,178,000 at the peak 
of the currency demand last August. This position should 
also receive temporary relief over the coming weeks, but it 
is evident that the contingency for which bank notes of small 
denomination were long ago prepared is beginning to crystal- 
lise. The Bank return continues to reflect an exceptional 
abundance of credit. The increase in the note circulation is 
being more than neutralised by the expansion in the Bank’s 
holdings of securities and bankers’ deposits appear at 
135,735,000 in the last Bank return. Every indication points 
to an exceptionally easy turn of the vear. 





Another Chinese Dollar 


The kaleidoscope of the Chinese currency scene is to 
be further enlivened by an issue of notes sponsored by the 
Wang Ching-wei regime at Nanking. A new central bank, 
which is to be known as the Central Reserve Bank, is to be 
established at Nanking with branches in Shanghai and other 
important Chinese cities in the area now under Japanese 
domination. The new institution will start functioning on 
January 6th next. The notes are intended, firstly, to replace 
the notes of the Huah-sing Commercial Bank on which great 
hopes had been placed for ousting the currency of the 
Chungking Government from the occupied provinces. The 
Huah-sing notes met with sullen and wholly effective oppo- 
sition from the population in the occupied territories and 
never attained any appreciable currency. They will now be 
withdrawn. The new notes will be exchanged at par for the 
Chungking notes which still form the bulk of the circulat- 
ing medium in the occupied provinces. The intention is 
apparently to maintain them at par with the national cur- 
rency provided this undergoes no further considerable depre- 
ciation. There will apparently be some element of compulsion 
in the conversion of the Chungking notes into those of the 
new Reserve Bank, and it may well be that steps will soon 
be taken to abolish the legal tender attributes of the former 
in the occupied territories. As the puppet Nanking authorities 
will thus be acquiring substantial amounts of the national 
currency, the wherewithal will be available for more sabotag- 
ing operations on the Shanghai market. For that reason alone. 
the policy of the Chinese stabilisation fund will have to be 
guided with special care in the near future. 
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The Rupee 


The decision of the Indian Government to reduce the 
silver content of the rupee is interesting from several points 
of view. It marks a kind of belated final stage in the divorce 
of the rupee from silver, for though the decree nisi was pro- 
nounced nearly fifty years ago, when, in 1893, India first 
adopted the gold standard, the rupee coin has up to now 
retained its old metallic content of 180 grains of silver, 
eleven-twelfths fine. It indicates that the Indian Government 
has no mind to risk, at the end of this war, a recurrence of 
the awkward state of affairs which developed after the last, 
when owing to the violent rise in silver (which touched 89d. 
per ounce in February, 1920), the exchange value of the 
rupee rose from Is. 4d. to 2s. 1ld. And it represents a 
measure of economy which is the more desirable in view of 
the big reduction—from about 380,000,000 to about 
100,000,000 ounces—in India’s silver reserve since the sign- 
ing of the World Silver Agreement of 1933, under which 
India undertook not to realise more than 35,000,000 ounces 
of her surplus silver each year. Under the new decision the 
rupee will consist of 50 per cent. silver and 50 per cent. 
alloy, composed of copper, lead, zinc and tin. With standard 
silver at its present price of about 23d., the value of the 180 
grains of standard metal in the present rupee is under nine- 
pence, so that the price of silver. would have to double 
before the intrinsic value of the coinage encroached upon 
the rupee’s exchange value of 1s. 6d. The ninety grains of 
fine silver in the new rupee are now worth no more than 
43d., which seems to rule out almost any conceivable chance 
of a recurrence of the situation of 1920. 


* * * 


Irish Banks’ Returns 


The returns for the banks operating in Eire for the 
September quarter, published by the Currency Commission, 
are as follows: — 


(£’000) 
| Sept. Quarter, 1940 
Sept. | June | a 
Quarter,| Quarter, ~~} 
1939 | 1940 | In | Else- } 
| | Eire | where | Total 


—_}———_|— 





Liabilities | | 
Capital, reserves, etc. ..........++ | 17,511 | 17,551 | 10,364 | 7,208 | 17,572 
Notes in circulation .............-. ;} 9,154 10,798 | 5,322 | 6,277 11,599 


| 

} 

Current, deposit and other ac- 
COURS 200.2 ccrccccsccccorccsccsseces | 156,764 | 167,939 | 126,532 | 44,430 170,962 


Other liabilities................-.--+- | 5,531 | 5,871 | 4,402 | 1,794 





























eeenciathiea ieee amaiamil 
PT cntsiencebedsieusesninens 188,960 | 202,160 146,621 | 59,710 206,331 

Assets | | 

Cash and balances with London | | 
agents and other banks ........ 14,177 | 21,265 | 11,406 | 14,768 26,174 
Money at call and short notice . 7,585 | 8,241 in | 9,799 9,799 
SEE decothdbiinbenabbesendbeceeennconess | 8,489 5,663 | 4,540 827 | 5,367 
Loans and advances ............... | 72,519 | 73,767 | 49,574 | 23,862 | 73,436 

Investments— 
(a) Government ................- | 67,753 | 74,541 | 6,383 | 66,165 72,548 
TT cecmdsdnssenvcsuvenceneee 10,244 | 10,294 4,269 | 5,995 10,264 
ED ancosesecdscccccncnvceses 8,391 8,387 4,148 | 4,591 8,739 
DE uiniidiobndnetesinnmins 188,960 / 202,160 80,321 {126010 | 206,331 

Excess of assets outside Eire over | | 

liabilities outside Eire .......... | 61,357 | 59,089 - | 66,300 


The increase in the note circulation took place in Northern 
Ireland, as the maximum banknote issue in Fire is £6 mil- 
lions. The banks have greatly increased their holdings of 
cash and other liquid assets. If the first three items among 
the assets are added, it will be seen that the total liquid 
assets amount to 21 per cent. of outside liabilities. This 
highly liquid position is one of the causes of the decline in 
the profits of the banks. The increase shown in the net ster- 
ling assets is misleading, as it was caused by an .abnormal 
and non-recurrent inflow of sterling in connection with 
the transfer of funds from British insurance companies to 
the new Irish company. Had it not been for this abnormal 
payment inwards, the sterling assets would certainly have 
been reduced as a result of the growing passivity of the 
balance of payments. 


* * * 


Sterling Discounts 


While the market for “free” sterling in New York has 
virtually disppeared, traces of it are still to be discerned in 
Switzerland, while a more regular uncontrolled market in 
sterling is also to be found in Shanghai. The market in 
Switzerland has recently been quoting “free” sterling at 
around 15.65 francs to the £ as against the official quotation 
of 17.35. The discount of 10 per cent. can, neither on the 
ground of its size nor on that of the volume of transactions 
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which it governs, cause our authorities the slightest disqu; 
The market in Switzerland is now the only deme on which 
can be thrown any European holding of sterling falling 
outside the scope of our Payments Agreements. There js 
good reason to believe that most of the attempted Selling 
which this market has experienced of late has come from 
German sources or from certain Swiss institutions controlled 
by German interests. The market in Shanghai is of greater 
importance, and provides the principal clearing house 
through which most of the Far Eastern exchange business— 
including that of Hongkong—is settled. There is stil] 
a considerable amount of sterling held in China and Hong- 
kong, and the tendency has been to convert these holdings 
into United States dollars. The rates for sterling and dollars 
quoted in the Shanghai market have recently given a cross 
parity ranging between $3.60 and $3.80 to the pound. This 
market operates in something approaching a vacuum, dis- 
connected as it is from the New York market and all other 
centres whose transactions in sterling are regulated through 
registered or special accounts. There is at present no way by 
which dollars bought at the official rate could be used by 
arbitrage operators in the Shanghai market, and it must not 
therefore be assumed that the existence of a slight discount 
on sterling in Shanghai is causing any drain on our exchange 
reserves. It does, however, affect the terms of trade between 
China and the sterling area, and to this extent merits the 
attention of our authorities. 


* 7 * 
Barclays Bank (D.C. and OQ.) 


As so many of the territories in which Barclays Bank 
D.C. and O.) operates have been forced to suffer a consider- 
able or complete curtailment of their normal markets, the 
bank has been fortunate in being able to increase its net 
profit by about £9,000 to £423,692. The accounts are, how- 
ever, for the year ended September 30th, and the further 
reduction in colonial imports into this country, such as 
Jamaican bananas and Palestine citrus, was announced after 
that date. On the other hand, a large part of the Bank’s 
business is in the Union of South Africa, where, as Sir John 
Caulcutt pointed out in his address at the annual general 
meeting, business has progressed steadily since the end oi 
1939. But in many of the colonies economic life now largely 
consists of mass purchases by the British Government of 
staple crops, though in Palestine this assistance has taken 
the form of bank loans to the citrus growers, which are 
guaranteed by the British Government. Quite apart from the 
economic difficulties, the Bank has had to adjust itself to 
the military exigencies of the Mediterranean, Egypt and the 
Sudan. The consequent communication difficulties mean 
that it is reaping the full benefit of its system of Local Con- 
trol Centres, on whom, as Sir John said, particularly heavy 
burdens have fallen. He referred also td the big increase 
of nearly £20 millions in deposits to the record figure of 
£126,500,725. Cash increased by nearly £8 millions to 
£42,416,905, at which figure it equals about 33 per cent. of 
liabilities. 


* * * 
More Scottish Banking Results 


The results of the Commercial Bank of Scotland and 
the National Bank of Scotland follow the pace set by 
the Royal Bank of Scotland. Both of them show smaller 
net profits, big increases in deposits and investments, and 
a fall in advances. At the annual general meeting of the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie explained the fall in profits of £20,000 by increased 
taxation, A.R.P. expenses and higher staff salaries, but 
the fall is small enough for the dividend to be main- 
tained at 15 per cent. on the “A” shares and 10 per cent. 
on the “B” shares. Deposits show a rise of £8 millions at 
£53,357,000, and British Government securities are £5 mil- 
lion higher at about £30 millions. The new item of Treasury 
deposit receipts amounted to £4,500,000 at the date of the 
balance sheet, but the Governor stated that since then it 
had been increased to £7 millions. Cash and British Gov- 
ernment securities together amount to £50 millions, an in- 
cease of £11 millions on the year; and as liabilities to the 
public by way of note circulation and deposits are just under 
£58 millions, an exceptionally liquid state is shown. The 
deposits of the National Bank of Scotland are £4 millions 
higher at nearly £42 millions, and the fall in advances of 
£1,570,000 is almost exactly counterbalanced by the rise in 
Government securities of £1,562,000. At the annual general 
meeting of the bank last week, the Marquess of Zetland dis- 
cussed the fall which has taken place in bank advances since 
the war. He also added his support to the growing burden 
of complaint about the present system of levying E.P.T. 
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Investment 


The Investor Waits 


Since the pause in the five months’ rise which occurred 
in the middle of November, and the technical recovery which 
ensued, the stock markets have been more idle even than was 
expected, while prices in general have shown little or no 
definite change. In equities, there have been selective rises 
and a few falls of minor importance, while the Funds have 
recovered a part of the small loss which occurred at the 
end of November, but there has been neither the volume of 
business, nor the appreciation in value, which the amount 
of reinvestment money available, and the successes in the 
Mediterranean theatre, seemed to warrant. It would be easier 
to understand the position if the very minor change in prices 
were the result of a larger turnover, but that there should 
be no considerable change in investments as a result of the 
developments mentioned, of the progress made in our finan- 
cial relations with the U.S.A. and of a number of other 
events, mostly favourable, calls for explanation. In the 
absence of any considerable volume of speculative acti- 
vity, there is little reason why military developments, unless 
of a decisive character, should have any permanent effect on 
market values, and it is in any case probably true that, in 
the minds of many, the defeat of the junior partner of the 
Axis combination is given rather less weight than it merits. 
However that may be, there is considerable preoccupation 
with the next German move, while it is probable that the 
bombing of industrial areas is an influence in keeping down 
equities. The effect of the initiative taken in Egypt on our 
prestige is perhaps also undervalued, since few appreciated 
how low it had fallen. But, in addition to these external 
factors, there are a number of domestic uncertainties which 
probably exercise a more potent influence on the decision 
as to buying now or waiting to see how events will shape. 
Among these, there is the general background of doubt as 
to whether we are, in fact, putting forward our best effort, 
and the reflection that any defect will lengthen the war 
and the return to anything approaching normal conditions. 
Further, the terms of the War Damage Bill have probably 
come es something of a shock. Despite warnings, it was 
not generally appreciated that the contribution would be so 
high, nor was it realised that the value of the compensation, 
in terms of buildings and plant, would be so uncertain. The 
fact that, in many cases, no cash payment will be available 
for an indefinite period, also inclines those with property 
to increase their cash resources. Apart from the possibility 
that a conviction of insufficient effort on our part might 
lead to an investors’ strike, none of these influences is more 
than temporary. Whatever increase in holdings of cash or 
bank deposits is considered necessary, will soon be achieved 
and it is, therefore, reasonable to look for a resumption of 
buying, at least of the Funds, in the not distant future. 
Whether this will come at the traditional moment, namely 
the opening of the New Year, remains doubtful, but there 
are signs of a slightly better tone. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Mining Scheme 


At last, virtually three weeks after the latest date 
promised by the group’s representatives, the McLintock re- 
ports on the de Bernales companies are being circulated to 
the shareholders. They are accompanied by the accounts to 
various dates; by the statement of the board on Sir William’s 
reports; and by a scheme for the regrouping of the com- 
panies in Australia and this country, which is to be sanc- 
tioned, in principle, at the annual meetings, These meetings 
are to be held, in two cases at least, four business days after 
the circulation of the documents, when it is suggested that 
shareholders’ committees should be appointed and permission 
given, not only for a regrouping, but for the acquisition of 
some of the de Bernales family concerns. Granted that a for- 
mal meeting has to take place before the end of the year, the 
time allowed is grossly inadequate for consideration of, and 
action on, the statements submitted, and it is to be hoped that 
shareholders will defer the passing of the accounts and the 
resolutions until an adjourned meeting. It is essential that, 
before proceeding to a reconstruction, all doubts as to past 
administration should be set at rest. The shareholders’ com- 
mittee of Great Boulder Proprietary is compiling a register 
of shareholders in the other companies who wish to confer 


on the McLintock reports, but they can scarcely have acted 
at these meetings on such short notice. It is virtually 
certain that, should the scheme be passed without full in- 
vestigation, the Stock Exchange Committee would not permit 
dealings in the new shares. 


* 


A detailed reading of some of Sir William McLintock’s 
reports enhances the conviction, derived from excerpts in 
the daily Press, that the original mining properties were 
sold to the public at extravagant valuations and that relevant 
information was not always given—either in the prospectus 
or elsewhere. Further, it is established that, while some two or 
three of the subsequent mining purchases promise well, the 
general policy with regard to shareholdings was singularly 
inept. The calibre of the board is, however, perhaps best re- 
vealed by their reply to the Board of Trade reports. When 
Sir William suggests that the opinion of a former general 
manager of Kalgoorlie Foundry was not necessarily unbiased 
as to the quality of that company’s work, the board explain 
the reasons for the existence of the company but offer no 
independent evidence of its achievements. On the question 
of insufficient information in prospectuses, they suggest that 
it is up to the investor to hold off if he does not see the facts 
he requires—a curious view of their obligations as servants 
of the shareholders—but they omit to mention the very 
optimistic statements as to prospects made by their own 
employees—whose position was not disclosed. Examples 
could be multiplied, and it is sufficiently clear that none of 
Sir William’s main points has been rebutted. It is equally 
evident that, if the established practice in mining flotations 
is such as it is described by the boards of these companies, 
further protection for shareholders is overdue. 


* * * 


Uninformative Accounts 


The statistical black-out, which becomes more and more 
intense with each succeeding month of the war, is suffi- 
ciently trying when its necessity is clearly demonstrable. 
Often this is not the case, and it may be doubted 
whether any really useful purpose is served by the practice, 
now becoming general, of reducing the information given 
in company accounts and reports. No complaint is made 
at the withholding of details concerning production, and 
other items reflecting the national effort. It is largely in 
respect of company finance, in its widest sense, that the 
paucity of information, always a matter of regret, is now 
tending to become acute. The matter is made the more 
serious by the growing practice of passing off the annual 
meeting as little more than a formality. If this procedure 
is warranted by difficulties of transport, the desirable adjust- 
ment to this change in habits is either to make the report 
more informative or, better still, to enclose with it the chair- 
man’s speech. The argument that paper restriction will not 
permit this step is negatived by the fact that most reports 
waste more paper than they cover. There are those who 
will argue that company managements have now only one 
duty, that to the Government. Justice, however, demands 
that, at a time when income from equity holdings is rigidly 
prevented from rising, but in no way protected from a fall, 
those who are in charge should be obliged to give at 
least aS exact an account as during a period when remedies 
were more readily available. There is a growing tendency to 
give a figure of net profit, after every conceivable expense has 
been deducted; so that there is no possibility of discovering, 
or controlling, a rise in costs. Further, more and more com- 
panies conceal their provision for depreciation and taxes, 
both items of importance to investors. It is perhaps useless 
to ask for those overdue extensions of information such as 
consolidated statements, not only of assets and liabilities, 
but of profits, which ought to be made compulsory, but 
are at present supplied only by a few enlightened manage- 
ments. Another matter on which there has recently been 
a serious falling off is that of preliminary statements. A 
few of these are as excellent as could be wished, but in all too 
many cases the new form suggested as desirable by the Stock 
Exchange Committee is more honoured in the breach than 
in the performance. In a by no means negligible minority of 
cases, the figures issued are positively misleading, giving a 
very different picture from that presented by the full 
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accounts. Since the latter are not infrequently printed and 
in the shareholders’ hands within a few days of publication 
of the partial state ent, there would appear to be no excuse 
for failure to au. :re to the prescribed form. In times of 
peace, the Stock Exchange was able to remedy, by judicious 
pressure, some of the shortcomings of the company acts. 
Now that the Government supplies what capital extension 
is permissible, it should also assume the roll of protecting 
the shareholder. 


* * * 


Australian Dollar Stocks 


As was pointed out in The Economist of December 21st, 
the S.1.(B) stocks, in which dealings in this country were 
recently permitted, include a number of Australian dollar 
securities. These stocks, issued in New York, have never 
enjoyed a free market there and have recently stood at 
figures which seem ridiculous when compared with the 
prices of similar sterling issues. The value of these stocks to 
a British holder depends upon whether they will be taken 
by the Treasury for sale in the United States for such prices 
in dollars as they will fetch, or whether they are likely to 
be handed over to the Commonwealth Government, if they 
are taken at all. The London market, apparently with the 
backing of substantial investment houses, has established a 
special price range for these securities which ignores the 
Wall Street valuation, but still gives the buyer a much higher 
yield than he can obtain on sterling loans. The stocks have 
mostly an early maturity date—optional or compulsory— 
between 1940 and 1947, but the 5 per cent. loan repayable 
1952-55 is more suited to the needs of the private investor. 
This can be bought at about £105 for $100, giving a flat 
vield of about 5% per cent. as compared with 33 per cent. in 
the sterling issue repayable 1952-56. The current price in 
New York is approximately $56, equivalent to some £69, so 
that clearly there is an element of speculation in the pur- 
chase, but the establishment of a market on this basis is an 
interesting experiment. 


Company Notes 


The Bowater-Lloyd Group 


Results of the operating companies of the Bowater- 
Lloyd Group for the year to September 30, 1940, show that, 
despite the special difficulties with which manufacturers of 
newsprint have to contend in time of war, trading profits 
have been relatively well maintained. The general decision 
to pass dividends and to pay the distributable surpluses into 
dividend equalisation reserve accounts is a wise policy not 
entirely necessitated by last year’s results. Thus, the profits 
of Bowater’s Paper Mills, which suffered by the reduction in 
its income from the dividends of subsidiaries, declined only 
from £224,474 to £202,604. In the absence of any preference 
or ordinary payment, dividend equalisation reserve receives 
£130,000, against £70,000, and the carry-forward is reduced 
from £48,796 to £42,742. Bowater’s Mersey Paper Mills 
earned a trading profit of £116,325, against £145,119, from 
which £50,000 was provided for depreciation and £35,000, 
against £15,000, transferred to dividend equalisation after 
meeting debenture service. The carry-forward is slightly 
higher at £41,097, against £37,772. Nor is any dividend paid 
by the third operating company, Edward Lloyd, Limited, 
whose trading profit actually increased from £315,433 to 
£345,548. Dividend equalisation receives £150,000, against 
£50,000, and the carry-forward is increased from £108,445 to 
£148,315. Thus, Edward Lloyd Investment received no in- 
come, and general expenses reduced the carry-forward by £85 
to £101,746. In the circumstances it was obviously impossible 
for Edward Lloyd Investment to pay any dividend to 
Bowater’s Paper Mills. The only company to distribute a 
dividend on last year’s results is Bowaters and Lloyds Sales 
Company, who, despite a fall in profits from £112,767 to 
£95,564, are paying a dividend of 10 per cent. on the par- 
ticipating preferred ordinary shares and of 20, against 273, 

cent. on ordinary capital. The carry-forward is reduced 
from £38,790 to £34,569. 


* 


The group has, of course, worked under very considerable 
difficulties during the past year. The complete cessation of 
the supply of raw materials from Scandinavia since the Ger- 
man invasion of Norway and the severe Government restric- 
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tions on the production of newsprint decided Bowater’s Paper 
Mills to cease production in June and to distribute raw 
materials between the associated mills. Subsequent bombing 
of the company’s mills by the Luftwaffe showed this decision 
to be a fortunate one. It is also to the disadvantage of the 
group that restriction of production inevitably raises costs 
per unit of output. Some profit may be made on cer- 
tain papers and boards and income is expected from a 
Newfoundland subsidiary, but the general outlook remains 
obscure. There is considerable doubt as to what the com- 
pensation for damage will amount to in terms of buildings 
and machinery, and, in the circumstances, there can be 
nothing but praise for the general decision to withhold 
dividends. 


* * * 


Turner and Newall Record Earnings 

The preliminary statement of Turner and Newall for the 
year to September 30, 1940, shows an increase in profits 
from £1,727,453 to the record level of £2,136,726, thus 
continuing the steady rise in earnings since 1931-32. As is 
to be expected, the company’s tax obligation has also risen 
to a new high level, at £929,966 against £618,826. The net 
profit figure is given as £1,015,214, and assuming that some 
£3,000 is required for directors’ fees, the depreciation pro- 
vision has been increased from £145,250 to some £188,546. 
After the usual allocation of £10,000 to staff funds and the 
payment of the 7 per cent. cumulative preference dividend, 
the equity surplus, despite higher charges against profits, is 
up from £849,517 to £904,116, representing a rate of 18.4 
against 16.4 per cent. The ordinary dividend, repeated at 
the 15 per cent., to which it was reduced from 20 per cent. 
last year, is thus covered by a more ample margin. As before, 
£100,000 is transferred to general reserve, leaving the carry- 
forward rather higher at £71,515 against £66,763. More de- 
tailed information on last year’s excellent results must 
wait on the publication of the report. It is clear that the de- 
mand for the company’s products will be well maintained in 
wartime, and so far it appears that earning prospects have 
not been seriously affected by rising costs and transport diffi- 
culties. The company’s £1 ordinary stock at 63s. 9d. offers 
the sound yield of £4 14s. per cent. 


* * * 


Outlook for Carreras 


The full accounts of Carreras for the year to October 
31st were, as usual, far from informative. As was suggested 
in The Economist of December 14th on the basis of the 
preliminary statement, the setback in equity earnings, which 
in fact amounts to £216,310, bringing the total surplus to 
£965,317, is due exclusively to the rise in tax provision 
from £547,416 to £1,072,955. After an increase of some 
£9,000, depreciation remains at the relatively low figure of 
£79,314; no allocation is made to exchange reserve, and fees 
and pensions requirements are more than £34,000 below 
those of the previous year at £23,107. Despite these reduc- 
tions, the 264%. per cent. dividend on the ordinary, and “A” 
and “ B” ordinary, capital is not covered by available current 
earnings, which amount only to a rate of 25.9 per cent., 
and the deficit is met by a draft on the carry-forward 
of £26,763, leaving a total of £276,447. The net available 
earnings are the lowest since 1934-35. In the circumstances, 
it is questionable whether the dictates of financial prudence 
would not have required a reduction in the final payment, 
which was maintained at the previous year’s rate of 15 
per cent., the interim having been cut from 15 to 114 per 
cent. For it must be expected that, when present manufactur- 
ing stocks are exhausted, Carreras will be faced both with 
higher costs and with short supplies. Nor is it probable that 
further substantial increases in the retail price of cigarettes 
and tobacco will enable higher costs fully to be passed on to 
the public. At the annual meeting, the chairman, Mr 
Edward S. Baron, frankly pointed out that Treasury restric- 
tions on the issue of new capital would force the company 
to seek accommodation from its bankers in view of the rising 
cash obligations with which it is faced. In Mr Baron’s 
opinion, depletion of the leaf stock as a result of enemy 
action makes necessary a relaxation of import restrictions to 
ensure supplies for 1941. Net profits of Ardath Tobacco, 
the only other importa~t tobacco result to be announced re- 
cently, have declined from £404,807 to £368,038, and it is 
probable that here too higher taxation is the main cause of 
the setback. In the Carreras balance sheet, creditors and 
debtors have shown normal increases of some £600,000 to 
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£1,844,153 and to £2,341,638, respectively, Stock has de- 
clined from £3,035,824 to £2,952,938, while cash holdings 
are nearly £200,000 higher at £459,586. General reserve still 
stands at £1,000,000, and contingencies reserve at £200,000. 
Consideration of the report as a whole suggests that the 
prospects of higher net earnings for the remaining tobacco 
Jeaders last year are remote, but that there was little in 
the trade conditions of 1939-40 to induce a fall in gross 
revenue. Whether the same will be true of the current vear is 
highly dubious. Carreras’ £1 “ A” ordinary shares at 81s. 3d. 
yield £6 11s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Motors into Aircraft 


The accounts of Rover and Alvis for 1939-40 show a 
marked contrast. Alvis total profit—excluding a credit from 
adjustment of reserve—has more than doubled for the year to 
July 31st at £147,778, against £73,014. The equity surplus 
amounts to £61,412, against nil, and provides a cover of 14.1 
per cent. for the 5 per cent. ordinary dividend, the first 
since 1934-35, which is paid after eliminating 24 years of 
preference arrears. The company is able to transfer £30,000 
to general reserve and to raise the carry-forward from 
£26,416 to £29,828. On the other hand, the full accounts 
of the Rover Company for the year to August 3, 1940, 
show a fall in total profit from £333,999 to £242,723, 
the lowest level of earnings since 1935-36. This fall must 
be attributed to complete reorganisation of the company’s 
industrial activity which has mainly been undertaken during 
the past year, and in itself provides no clue to current 
prospects. In view of the setback to profits, the tax provision 
shows only a moderate increase from £80,000 to £90,000, 
while £77,284 is set aside for depreciation, against £119,385, 
the reduction being due, according to the directors, to lower 
requirements of the company’s present type of production. 
Despite this economy, the equity surplus is almost halved 
at £65,903, against £125,957, representing a rate of 18.4 
against 31.1 per cent. The 15 per cent. dividend is main- 
tained, but by cutting the 2} per cent. bonus the company 
is able to transfer £10,000 to war contingencies reserve, 
which already stands in the balance sheet at £50,000, and to 
raise the carry-forward from £53,423 to £55,506. The balance 
sheet provides ample evidence of an increase in business 
activity last year. No significant change is shown among 
liabilities, general reserve still standing at £286,000, against 
total fixed assets of £663,370. Among liquid assets, a fall in 
cash holdings from £426,311 to £91,348 is largely due to 
a rise in debtors from £53,747 to £224,056 and in stocks and 
work in progress from £283,387 to £378,851, evidence of 
full employment of liquid assets. The Alvis balance sheet 
shows a reduction in bank overdraft from £323,449 to 
£138,402. Stocks are up from £196,909 to £251,907 and 
cash from £175 to £330. The contrast between the results of 
the two companies is probably due to the fact that Alvis is 
now beginning to reap the benefit of the recent reorganisa- 
tion for aero engine production, while Rover may be ex- 
pected to gather the fruit of its change-over at a later stage. 
There is little intrinsic difference in the profit outlook of the 
two companies during the war. The Rover 8s. ordinary 
shares, at lls. xd., yield £10 18s. 2d. per cent.; Alvis 5s. 
ordinary shares at 1s. 6d. offer the bargain yield of £18 3s. 7d. 


* * * 


Further Kaffir Dividends 


The Consolidated Gold Fields group has followed a con- 
Servative policy and recent dividend announcements are 
somewhat disappointing. The reduction in the Robinson 
Deep “ B” dividend was unexpected and follows eight half- 
yearly distributions of 2s. 6d. The market had hoped for a 
further increase in the Simmer and Jack payment, and in- 
deed this can only have been postponed, for the reduction 
plant is not yet working to capacity. The decline in the Sub 
Nigel dividend is due solely to higher tax liability and in no 
sense to a falling off in profits. Mining prospects continue to 
be excellent, The increases in the dividends of Venterspost 
and Vogelstruisbult are hardly up to expectation, but both 
these mines are still in their infancy. No increase in the divi- 
dend of Luipaards Vlei can be expected while capital ex- 
penditure for the enlarged plant is still being met out of 
Profits, but the long term outlook is promising. The follow- 
ing table compares total 1940 dividends of the Consolidated 
Gold Fields, Anglo-American Corporation and Union Cor- 
poration groups with 1939 payments. 
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Dividends per Share 


Dec., Total, June, | Dec., | Total, 
1939 1939 | 1940 1940 | 1940 


Consolidated Gold Fields Group 
Robinson Deep “ B ”’ (7,6) ..- 26 
Simmer and Jack (2/6) .....- =/7 
Sub Nigel (10/-) ........-e00++ 6 
Venterspost (10;—) — .....-. enone ; 
Vogelstruisbult (10/—) .......-+ -9 
Luipaards Vlei (2/-) .........+++ - 6 
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Anglo-American Corporation 
Wreeee CS) oe cccseccesccccces 19 3/6 
Daggafontein (5 -) ........ vas 16 2/9 
E, Daggafontein (10 -) .....- : 
S. African Land (36) ......... 36 
Springs (3/—) .cccccccccscccccceese 14 
West SHTINGS ac cc cccccccrcevere 14 
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Union Corporation 
Hast Gedulld (£1) ...0.002-.cceee 
Geduld Prop. Mines (£1) 
Grootvlei Prop. Mines (£1 
Marievale (10/—)  ........seeeeee , | oes ae | 
Van Dyk Consol. (10,.-) ...... -9 | 1/6 -101 
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The outstanding feature of the dividend announcements 
of Anglo-American Corporation is the increase in the East 
Daggafontein dividend from 9d. to 1s. 6d. As was to be 
expected, Brakpan has maintained the June ls. 6d. payment, 
but it should be remembered that this mine has now passed 
its prime and that its interest in S.A. Land is not of very 
great importance. The maintenance of S.A. Land’s divi- 
dend is satisfactory and distributions should continue at this 
level in the immediate future. No great importance should 
be attached to the reduction in the Springs dividend for the 
future of this mine and its neighbour, West Springs, is 
largely determined by the satisfactory development south of 
the Fault. The Daggafontein dividend is somewhat disap- 
pointing and an increase ought to be forthcoming at a later 
date. In the Union Corporation group, East Geduld is re- 
peating the 7s. dividend. The distribution of Geduld, which 
depends to an increasing extent on income from East Geduld, 
is maintained at 7s. 6d., though this rate cannot be expected 
to continue for much longer. Marievale enters the dividend 
list with a modest payment of 3d., and the June payments 
are maintained by Grootvlei and Van Dyk. Further in- 
creases in payments may be expected from the last three 
mines, as also from Rand Leases, which has raised its divi- 
dend from Is. 6d. to 1s. 73d. and has excellent prospects. 


a * * 


Higher Cotton Profits 


Lancashire cotton spinners have this year made their 
biggest profits since 1921. According to a special analysis of 
the returns, the average dividend of 116 spinning mills in 
1940 is 9.56 per cent., as against 5.93 per cent. in 1939. 
During the past year, the number of mills which have 
made no distribution to shareholders has fallen from 47 to 
34. The average profit of 72 spinning concerns amounts to 
£12,498 per company, compared with an average of £5,596 
for 86 companies in 1939. The dividends of 12 concerns 
which combine spinning and weaving average 5.18 per cent. 
this year, against 2.45 per cent. in the previous twelve 
months. The average dividend for all the 128 firms has risen 
from 5.60 to 9.15 per cent. Where a strict comparison is 
available, 71 spinning companies made profits totalling 
£994,979; in the previous year 56 made profits of £417,661. 
whilst 15 announced losses of £52,945. Fixed yarn margins to 
control the upward movement of prices were introduced 
last January and revised in April, since when they have 
remained untouched. The most profitable business of 
spinning concerns was, however, booked before the opera- 
tion of fixed margins, and it is this business which has shown 
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up so well in the year’s accounts. Since April, production 
costs have steadily increased. Out of 128 concerns, 110 have 
now credit balances amounting to £2,774,667, an average of 
£25,224, and only 18 companies have debit balances of 
£685,887, an average of £38,105. In 1939, out of 139 con- 
cerns, 34 had debit balances amounting to £1,223,926, being 
an average of £35,998. In view of the existing Board of Trade 
restrictions on sale to the home market, it is clear that future 
prosperity of the industry as a whole is intimately bound 
up with the success of the export drive, although service 
orders have recently been sufficiently large to exhaust stocks 
of certain coarse yarns. The market has already been cheered 
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At the end of last week and before the 
Christmas holiday, prices ruled steady in 
most sections of the market. Turnover was 
on a small scale, and dealers showed little 
response to encouraging war news, prob- 
ably on account of holiday influences. At 
the beginning of the week, dealing was 
rather more active, and the recent steady 
demand for investment stocks in the gilt- 
edged market revived somewhat. 


* 


The giit-edged market showed a steady 
improvement, prices being led by 24 per 
cent. Consols and 33 per cent. War Loan, 
which both rose } at the end of last week 
On Monday and Tuesday, 24 per cent. 
Consols led the upward movement by 
gaining } each day, and Local Loans were 
also in the demand, while 33 per cent. 
War Loan passed 103 once more. In the 
foreign bond market, buying of Brazilian 
issues provided the main feature. The San 
Paulo Coffee Loan was still in demand, 
and before the week-end the German 
Potash Loan, surprisingly, improved 23 
points. 


* 


Home rails moved somewhat irregularly. 
\ moderate demand raised the prices of 
1 number of L.N.E.R. senior issues at the 
close of last week, and subsequently price 
changes reflected a certain amount of 
swapping. On Monday, Great Western 
ordinary lost #. Canadian Pacific prefer- 
ence continued to be in demand, and ai 
the beginning of the week bargain hunt- 
ing was still in progress among Argentine 
rails. 


* 


In the industrial market, the volume of 
business was not large, but a number of 
leading issues attracted attention, includ- 
ing Dunlop, LC.I1., and Turner and 
Newall on the preliminary statement. The 
recent progress of London Brick and 
Associated Portland Cement was con- 
tinued, and Crittall was wanted despite 
the disappointing results. Breweries were 
firm, showing few changes, as also was the 
iron and steel section. Interest in electrical 
equipment was still at a high level, result- 
ing in further gains for a long list of 
securities, including G.E.C., W. T. Hen- 
ley’s and Crompton-Parkinson. In the 
stores section, Marks and Spencer and 
Woolworths were bought, the former 
gaining 1s. 3d. on December 20th. The 
tobacco leaders were firm. 


* 


Interest in kaffirs remainea at a very 
low level, with small irregular movements. 
Marievale advanced on entering the divi- 
dend list, while “‘ Sallies” and Sub Nigel 
both gained ground at the end of last 
week. The rubber market attracted more 
attention than for some time past, though 
few price changes occurred. In the tea 
market, a long list of gains were recorded, 
including Assam Company, Jokai and 
Jhanzie. Oil shares reacted before the 
week-end after their recent advance, but 
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a low of 1s. 3d. 


STOCK 


were again firm this week, Shell Trans- 
port, Burmah and Canadian and Mexican 
Eagles ail showing an improvement. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 
Approx Security Indice 
Potal Cor 
1940 Bargains Day 
in S.E 1939 10 Ord. . 20 Fixed 
Lis shares* Int.t 
Dec. i9 2,064 SS 69 7 125°0 
20 1,918 3,288 69 9 125-3 
23 2,185 2,762 70:0 125-3 
24 1,211 2,762 70:1 125 8 
* July i, 1935 100 fF 1938 100 30 Ordi 
ary shares, 1940: | st, 80-6 (Keb, 29 lowes 
49-4 (June 26 20 Vixed Int., 1940 highest 
6:5 (Mav 9 lov 114-9 (Tune 26 
New York 
ew or 
END-YEAR and Christmas selling com- 


bined with a certain absence of war news 
from Europe to produce quiet trading on 
Wall Street at the close of last week and 
before the holiday. Belief that President 
Roosevelt’s mew Defence Commission 
would speed up re-armament was a 
favourable influence, and a number of 
market favourites enjoyed small advances 
on the strength of the domestic outlook 
Activity was, however, at a low level, and 
prices moved within narrow limits. The 
tone was steady. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—Dec. 18, 780,000; 
Dec. 19, 790,000; Dec. 20, 830,000 ; 
Dec. 21, 420,000; Dec. 23, 820,000. 


Close Close Close Close 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec 

Be, 2 it; 2m 

1940 1940 1940 1940 
1. Railroads Celanese of A, 27 26 
Balt. & Ohio.. 314 319 Chrysler ..... 7514 74 


Gt. Nzhn. Pf.. 265, 26 (Curt. We.“A”"® 28 27 
IUinois Cent. 67,3 6!o Bastman Kdk. 133 131 
N.Y. Cent..... 1414 1353/Gen. Elec. ... 327, 321, 
Northern Pac. 613 57’3Gen. Motors.. 4973 49 
Pennsyl. Ri.... 22!%g 211,/Inland Steel. 88 88 
Southern ...... 121g 117, Int. Harvest 535g 495, 


Int. Nickel . 233g 22) 
2. Utilities, etc. ; s+ £598 2212 
Amer. Tel..... 166%, 16554 Liggett Myers 94!4 95 


> ; Nat. Dairy .... 1314 131, 
Amer. W’wks. 654 66 Niat” Distillers 235, 23 


: 1 2 
Pub. SF Nf. 301, asi Nat. Steel... 6714 67 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 255 25%, a 228 se 
United Ges ° 9 ’ Sears Roebck. 7654 765; 
” Shell Union... 11!, 10 
3. Commercial and Socony Vac.. 8 8 
Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 3314 331g 
Amer. Metal.. 17!) 1712 20th Cen. Fox 61, 6 
Am. Roll. Ml. 15 1434'U.S. Steel .... 6913 677, 
Am. Smelting 4314 41!o West’hse EL..103 10034 
Anaconda ...... 26!2 26 (Woolworth. 3134 3014 
Briggs .....-... 245g 23’, Yngstn. Sheet 4073 40 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 

Dec. Dec. Dec. 
Low | High 4, 11, 18, 
June | Jan. | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 

|» 3 
347 Industrials 80-9 111-4 | 94-3 | 94-7 | 93-3 
32 Rails ...... 20-7a\ 30-7 | 26-5 | 26-7 | 26-0 
40 Utilities... | 71-2a) 89-4 | 77:4 | 78-4 | 77-7 


419 Stocks... | 69-9 | 94:8 | 80-6 | 81-10} 79-80 
Av. yield* ... |6°61°% 4: 30°,,'6-15% 6°19% 6-31 % 
| High | Low | { 


* 50 Common Stocks. 


a May 22nd. 
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by the appearance of good figures and an increased dividend 
for Joshua Hoyle, and the past week has brought the pre- 
liminary figures of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation. These 
show a rise from £283,932 to £329,390 in net profits after 
maintaining the depreciation provision at £155,000 and 
covering tax, The board, doubtless with the uncertainty of 
the outlook in mind, have repeated the distribution of 7} 
per cent. on the ordinary, paid in the two preceding years, 
The £1 stock of the Corporation improved on the announce- 
met to a trifle over par after falling to 11s. 9d. in the 
May-June slump. Joshua Hoyle are now quoted at 2s. against 


EXCHANGES 


DAILY AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 
Dec. 12 Dec. 13, Dec. 14; Dec. 16, Dec. 17, Dec. 18 
10460 104-60 | 103-50 | 103-40, 103-00, 102-00 

1940 High: 123-7, January 3rd. Low 36 °7, 
June 10th 

‘ . | 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
December 28, 1940 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
To the Public . Nil Nil 
lo Shareholders . Nil Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil Nil 
By Permission to Deal Nil Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.t.. 3,351,182 3,351,182 
3°, Detence Bondst 4,547,910(s5 1,547,910 
2'0% Nav. War Bondst18,737,702 18,737,702 
+t Week to December 17, 1940. + Week to 


December 17th, making total since June 25th, 
£419,439, 392. (s) Total sales to December 17, 
1940, £197,040,030 


Including 
Conversions 


Excluding 
Year to date Conversions 
4 
1,071,487,286 
134,222,693 
1,055,519,637 

82,656,723 


4, 
1,424,743,319 
161,307,387 
1,409,011,599 
108,645,554 


1940 (New Basis 
1939 (New Basis 
1940 (Old Basis). 
1939 (Old Basis 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 

Brit. Emp. Foreign 

Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ 
1,342,642 Nil 

112,609,173 25,467,788 2,245,732 
1,055,377,181 142,456 Nil 

72,596,632 15,840,091 320,000 


4 
°40 (New Basis) 1,070,144,644 
*39 (New Basis 
°40 (Old Basis 
°39 (Old Basis 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year to date Deb. Pret. Ord. 


4, £ L, 
*40 (New Basis) 1,054,913,655 1,887,130 14,686,501 
°39 (New Basis) 83,672,895 8,831,629 47,818,169 
°40 (Old Basis) 1,054,178,005 332,500 1,209,132 
*39 (Old Basis) 75,908,921 2,688,459 10,159,343 
*““Old Basis”’ includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘“‘ New Basis” is all new capital 

in which permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Company Results.— 
BRICKWOOD AND COMPANY, 
brewers and wine merchants, have realised 
an increase in gross profits from £400,446 
to £437,199, and in net profits from 
£129,539 to £132,430. The dividend is, 
however, reduced from 15 to 12 per cent. 
CALDWELL’S PAPER is maintaining 
the 10 per cent. dividend despite a slight 
decline in gross and net earnings, the 
latter from £124,435 to £108,922. 
CARRONGROVE PAPER have increased 
the dividend from 5 to 6 per cent. Total 
income increased from 115,423 to 
£124,748, but net profits are lower at 
£28,794, against £40,327. HARRODS 
(B.A.) is conservatively passing the pre- 
vious year’s 1} per cent. dividend. Total 
earnings were some £80,000 higher at 
£920,990, but net income declined from 
£243,134 to £215,835. A setback in total 
income for HENLYS, LTD., from 
£207,047 to £165,788, has not prevented 
a rise in net profits from £19,866 to 
£32,444 in view of a general reduction in 
expenses, and the dividend is raised from 
74 to 12} per cent. H. M. HOBSON have 
cut the 2} per cent. bonus as a result of 
a reduction in gross and net profits, the 
latter from £65,101 to £52,012. The 


(Continued on page 807) 
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fears, 
InCe- America’s Steel Producing Capacity growing need for special steel alloys which are vital to the 
| the Measured in terms of | steel-produci at production of munitions; in 1939-40 the steel-producing 
ainst eae OS Se PUOCUCIG = CAPECHY, capacity of electric furnaces is estimated by The Iron Age to 
aments potential is almost double that of : ; . 4 
Germany and the countries under her control. Her “ rated ” nave been increased by pean short ee or nearly o a 
annual capacity to produce steel ingots and castings, Cone - 2,747 000 tone, euch; conte has sito been — 
as estimated by the American Iron and Steel Institute oe the a ee ean enlargi ng and modernising the 
after allowing for a margin of plant rendered idle through ae Ue nae = industry. ae unlike Great 
breakdowns and repairs, rose by 11.8 per cent. between the ritain, t C ae “mee z self-s a in the raw 
oKS end of 1929 and the end of 1939, from 72,985,000 short tons materials required for the production of ordinary steel, and 
' she also produces substantial quantities of some of the metals 
of 2,000 ib. to 81,619,000 tons. Moreover, according to Mr final ‘ 
ec, 18 W. S. Tower, president of the American Iron and Steel needed for the ay h of the special steels needed in 
Institute, the “ rated” capacity has this year been increased penyyees oan Pes oe es ous Re eemmes 
02-00 further and now totals no less than 83 million short tons ‘A . ae nemo ae aie t . aa se oe 
per annum. Mr Tower also calculated that, since the “ rated ”’ aan eee Soe eee CF RE Ce VEE eee 
36°7 ingot and castings capacity is at least 10 to 10} per cent. SS producing. 
below the total capacity, it should be possible, in an emer- 
gency, to raise Operations about 5 per cent. above the ° ” 
“rated” capacity and to produce crude steel at the rate of 
4 Coal Distribution 
mney RATED CAPACITY FOR THE PRODUCTION OF INGOTS AND CASTINGS The trade union committee on the coal situation has 
- iain vaililiaene Gann met aint t produced an interim report containing three conclusions : 
i socal 2 seen — 1) that much of the difficulty is due to the attaching of 
‘il Open re — i am excessive importance to consumers’ preferences in the matter 
Fane J 89.930 72.462 of coal; (2) that railway wagons should be emptied within 
77910 a . 1 946 1.250 48 hours; (3) that greater use should be made of canals and 
7,702 at coastwise shipping. Curiously, it is the first to which most 
ae Total. eas 61,885 73,721 importance seems so far to have been attached, but this seems 
‘17, Bessemer ....... ' 9,608 6,010 to be adding insult to injury. The consumer, far from “ in- 
Crucible ens ivalwnetenys 33 5 sisting,” as he is said to do, on particular types of coal, goes, 
ing Electric 1,459 1,883 hat in hand, to his coal dealer and asks respectfully if he 
eiiiiaaiiel 77 anh 81.619 may have a little fuel of any kind. In some districts, at 
7,286 biden ee Raia cone In oe any rate, he is then told that if he has obeyed the Govern- 
9°637 Source ; American Iron and Steel Institute. ment’s request and stored coal, he may not have any more 
6,723 until he has used most of his stocks. When his stocks are 
ed) 87 million short tons per annum. Even if exports are main- down to a level which the local fuel controller considers 
eigen tained at the record rate of 12 million short tons and military sufficiently low, he may then have a small ration of whatever 
ntries requirements of ingots were to exceed the estimated maxi- the dealer happens to have on hand. Judging by opinions re- 
fy mum of 8 million tons per annum, a general shortage is cently expressed by Mr E. J. H. Lemon, of the L.MLS., 
_ unlikely, though obviously at some stage it will very likely failure to empty railway wagons has far more to do with 
0,000 be necessary to ration steel for civil consumption. So far the shortage. He suggested as a remedy an increase in de- 
as individual processes of crude steel production are con- murrage rates. The inefficiency in the use of railway wagons 
ld.) cerned, the accompanying table shows that the expansion of is a matter in which Sir John Anderson’s committee, repre- 
io the industry’s capacity has been centred on the open-hearth senting the Mines Department and the Ministries of Trans- 
6,501 basic process; with the exception of that of electric furnaces, port and Shipping, should be able to take effective action. 
ois the capacity of the other processes has declined. The ex- ‘The suggestion that passenger traffic should be suspended on 
on pansion in the electric furnace capacity has been due to the Sundays in favour of coal trains also merits consideration. 
s 
apital Ss a 
SHORTER COMMENTS £34,736 (£19,866). Preference dividend Cannon Iron Foundries. — Total 
ps 12} per cent. Ordinary dividend 12} per profit, year to September 30th, £14,236 
5 (Continued from page 506 cent. (75 per cent. Carry-forward, £21,460). Taxation, £2,660 (£5,703. 
15 per cent. dividend is repeated. Despite £47,473 (£34,717). Net on £171 cen . nen 
f a fall in total earnings, the FINANCIAL y —Profit, ves , (after three months’ preference dividend 
NY. NEWS net profits are up from {12,896 quiets Son ae ssi teatebe to December 31, 1939), £3,919 (£5,538). 
‘ised to £16,479 and 3 per cent. a _ against ment reserve), £209,880 £248,122 ; Apex (Trinidad) Oil.—Net_ profit. 
446 nil. S. SMITH AND SONS, manufac- Ordinary dividend 10 per cent. tax free year to September 30th, £393,617 
rom turers of motor accessories, are maintaining 24 per cent. tax free). £256,049). Ordinary dividend 30 per 
: the 50 per cent. ordinary payment. Gross : ae : cent. (same). Taxation reserve, £190,000 
d is, income rose satisfactorily from £404,225 Alvis, Ltd.—Trading profit, year to £80,464). General reserve, £30,000 (nil) 
ent. to £536,403, but net profits were slightly July 31st, £143,349 (£71,562). 23 years’ Conrveloewerd (131.073 (£130 706) ay 
ning lower at £190,040 against £199,659. preference arrears to be met and ordinary 7 cities oe 
ight UNIVERSAL GRINDING suffered a dividend 5 per (nil). General Continued ot saeee 
the setback in net earnings from £96,241 to reserve, £30,000. Carry-forward, £29,828 peeeennenery Orne m ; 
— £75,118, and total income was also lower (£26,416). 
‘otal San i the previews year, he 10 pes J. Samuel White and Company.— THE ECONOMIST SENSITIVE 
*0 cent, tax free dividend is, however, paid Net profit, after depreciation and taxation, senna ananeen 
, at as before. year ended September 30th, £58,185 
DS MISCELLANEOUS £116,563). Ordinary dividend 12} per 1935 = 100) 
pre- a ; cent. (20 per cent.). General reserve, 
‘otal Transvaal Working Profit, Novem- £25,000 (£75,000). Carry - forward, | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
- at ber.—Total estimated working profit of £21,547 (£14,192). 18 | 8 | ee 2, 
rom Witwatersrand gold mines £3,979,272, an 1940 | 194 1940 
oer against £4,079,613 for October. a= ec cae eae nome oe aot 
e s Ss yy oO -3i 5. NWS -7 
rom S. Smith and Sons (Motor Ac- the chairman of Mergui Crown Estates, eee 166-0165 -1165-8il66 0 
nted cessories). — ‘Trading Poet, year tO Mr James Fairbairn, provided a further Complete Index 132-132-2132 132-4 
) @ August ard, £536,403 (£40¢ 4,225). Taxa-  yJea for the amendment of E.P.T. legis- 
a Gon, £239,645 (£91,217). Net profit,  jation. He pointed out that the company’s Mar. | Aug. | Dec. Nov. 
roms £200,039 ££232,503). Preferred ordinary —_jjability is based on a period in which the 31, | 31s | 22 | 25, 
lave dividend 21 per cent. and deferred 50 per average release permitted was 39} per 1937+! 1939 1939 | 1940 
t of cent., as before. Written off patents, cent. of the 1940 basic quota. Thus, the 
the £10, 000. General reserve, £25,000. Carry- recent recovery, in rubber earnings which , 92-2)12 2-5 
The forward, £89,744 (£87,277). . wee . : ings whic : Ae ventenactccshaciessses 147-9 92: 2:124-5 102 5 
cannot be expected to continue indefinitely Raw materials................ 207°3 122-9'165-1 165 
Complete Index............ 175-1 106-4 143-4130-6 


and which only now provides a reasonable 
return, will be almost wholly absorbed in 
increased taxation. 


Henlys, Ltd.—Gross profit, year ended 
August 31st, £165,788 (£207, 047). Net 


Profit, after taxation, £15,000 (£ 6,000), + Highest level reached during the 1932-37 recovery 
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It is intolerable that when householders, with vivid remem- 
brances of their coalless state during the exceptional weather 
of last winter, take, with Government encouragement, steps 
to safeguard themselves against a repetition, they should be 
compelled to use their stores before any unavoidable 
emergency arises. 

* * * 


The Christmas Turkey Muddle 


At the beginning of December Lord Woolton informed 
the public that as turkeys were “not necessary, only 
pleasant,” he did not propose to control their price. He 
added, as some may think rather irrelevantly, that he would 
be surprised if the British housewife did not know how 
much she ought to pay for a turkey. Subsequent advances 
in the price of turkeys led to warnings that control might 
after all have to be imposed, and finally, almost within a 
week of Christmas, prices were fixed, ranging from 2s. per 
lb. for turkeys over 18 lb. from Eire, to 2s. 10d. for the 
smaller Norfolk birds. By this time many turkeys were 
already in the shops, and practically all the retailers’ con- 
tracts had presumably been placed, since the custom is to do 
this at least a fortnight before Christmas. All that this 
wavering policy has achieved has been to ensure that if there 
was any profiteering in turkeys it was effected at the expense 
of the retailer instead of the consumer. In view of all the 
hardships suffered by food retailers just now, one might have 
thought that the consumer of turkeys had the broader back 
for such burdens. Alleged attempts to counter the effects of 
the order by exorbitant charges for plucking and trussing 
have been met by a further order limiting these charges to 
ls. per bird. While any opening for profiteering remains un- 
closed, a commodity which is only bought once a year, and 
that not by the poor, seems one of the least urgent objects for 
such attentions, but in any case the responsible authorities 
should make up their minds one way or the other in time for 
control to be effective at all stages of marketing. 


* * * 


Wholesale Textile Trade Fails 


The value of wholesale trade in textiles declined sharply 
in November and the indices compiled by the Wholesale 
Textile Association in collaboration with the Bank of Eng- 
land are much lower than for the previous month or for 
November Idst year. 


VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(1937 100 

change 

Home Export Total from a 


year ago 

en cick oh neaban 90 83 96 ies 
OE Lib be sip sscdi ababinn 99 0 99 3-1 
iccictees VinivSuextekinkoes 100 100 100 1:0 
I tag oe SS oh sk o4 82 93 7-0 
ee ek cck deckasivin 105 82 104 18-2 
1939—November .......... . BT 103 135 14-4 
December ............ 105 ID 104 0-95 
1940—January ............... 79 83 80 48-2 
os ee 113 78 111 40:8 
SR Cla csc eaduontes 155 93 152 31-0 
EEE 145 94 142 51-0 
Tati tcnenksosaneich 130 88 ‘128 24°3 
SE LeCE.. scecebhaeheas 97 106 97 - 4-3 
SED oi cekcisssvancdnen 82 94 83 25°8 
ee 124 74 122 47-0 
September  .........+. 148 54 143 7°8 
DE So cccnskovanti 157 73 152 - 8-4 
November ............ 81 88 81 40-0 


Purchase tax is excluded; figures are therefore comparable 
throughout. 


The fall in the figure of home buying is largely due to the 
restriction on sales imposed by the Limitation of Supplies 
Woven Textiles) Order and by the Limitation of Supplies 
Miscellaneous) Order. November was the last month of the 
six months’ period under the latter Order, and while whole- 
salers held stocks of the goods controlled they were unable 
to sell them. as their sales quotas were exhausted. The 
imposition of the Purchase Tax on October 21st had 
accentuated the seasonal increase in buying in that month, 
and there was consequently little but essential business trans- 
acted in November. The drop in home trade was to be 
expected, but as one reason for curtailing domestic con- 
sumption was to release goods and production capacity for 
overseas markets the fall of 114 per cent. in the export index 
since last year is disquieting. In view of the rise in prices 
since last year, the fall in the volume of export sale has been 
even bigger than in value; consequently, a determined drive 
to increase textile exports will have to be made. 
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Decline in Overseas Trade 


The overseas trade returns for November reflect the 
difficulties created for us by the intensification of the war 
in the Atlantic and of air raids at our industrial vitals. 
Imports, which are valued on a c.i.f. basis, fell from 85.1 
millions in October to £72.9 millions in November, while 
domestic exports, valued on an f.o.b. basis, declined from 
£23.4 millions to £21.7 millions. Compared with the returns 
for November, 1939, imports last month showed a reduction 
of 13.2 per cent. and domestic exports one of 42.0 per cent, 
In view of the marked rise in prices, especially of imported 
goods, during the past twelve months, the fall in the volume 
of trade must have been appreciably bigger than the reduc- 
tion in its value. The brunt of the reduction in imports fell 
on the category of food; the intake of food, drink and tobacco 
declined from £32.6 millions in October to £26.7 millions 
in November, that of grain and flour, and of meat being 
substantially lower. Imports of raw materials fell from £23.4 
millions to £19.1 millions. The commodities chiefly affected 


U.K. Imports AND Exports 


i Change between 
193 9 9 
| ee 1939 1940 | 1939 and 1940 


| | 


| 


| £7000 foov | f’000 | £7000 

November | 
‘Total imports. 77,974 84,043 72,930 |}— 11,113 13+2 
British exports . . 42,923 37,360 21,666 15,694 42:0 
RO-ORPOEIB 000000. 00000000008 5,114 2,745 723 2,022 73-6 
TE CEES wnissencovesse 48,037 40,105 22,389 17,716 44:2 
Excess imports over exports 29,937 43,938 50,541 | + 6,603 15-0 
Transhipments under bond 3,106 3,356 308 3,058 91-6 

Eleven Months endin 

November 
Total imports...... ; 846,982 800,937 1,025,676 224,739 28-1 
British exports ... - | 432,001 395,687 388,632 10,055 2:5 
Re-exports...... : 56,808 43,429 25,536 17,893 41-3 
Total exports ..... .. | 488,809 | 442,116 | 414,168 27,948 6:3 
Excess imports overexports} 358,173 358,821 611,508 252,687 70-4 
Transhipments under bond 29,756 27,572 2,791 24,781 89°8 


by the decline are wood and timber, rubber, oilseeds, nuts, 
oils and fats, paper-making materials, and iron ore and scrap; 
on the other hand, the intake of non-ferrous ores and scrap, 
and of raw cotton showed an appreciable increase. Imports 
of manufactured goods, on the other hand, fell only slightly, 
from £28.6 millions in October to £26.7 millions in Novem- 
ber; imports of non-ferrous metals and in the vehicle group 
are sharply down, but those of iron and steel, machinery and 
chemicals registered an increase in value. So far as exports 
are concerned, the decline was most marked in coal—coal 
exports were valued at only £702,000 in November—and in 
the vehicle group. So far the reduction in imports has not 
caused serious inconvenience, partly because of the existence 
of stocks, especially of food. But anything that is not abso- 
lutely essential to the war effort must be rigorously excluded 
from ore imports until the defeat of the German attack on 
the Atlantic front enables us to expand our total imports. 


* * * 


A Subsidy for Hill Sheep 

The hill-sheep farmer, whether in Scotland, Wales or 
Yorkshire, has had a hard time. The fixing of a national 
minimum wage of 48s. per week for agricultural workers 
from July Ist led to a proportionately greater rise in costs 
on these farms than in lowland areas, since wages in Wales 
and the remoter parts of Scotland were generally lower than 
elsewhere. Further, expenditure on labour is, in any case, a 
higher proportion of total outgoings on a sheep farm than 
on a mixed arable farm. Nor can the burden be relieved by 
mechanisation; no machine yet invented can perform the 
daily duties of a shepherd and his dogs. Other types of 
farming—arable, dairy or grazing—have now acquired guar- 
anteed markets at much increased prices for most of their 
output, but the hill farmer sells mainly lambs, sheep and 
a few cattle for fattening at lower altitudes and ewe lambs 
for breeding. Owing to the shortage of feeding stuffs, low- 
land farmers have restricted their purchases of fattening 
stock and of breeding ewes, with the result that the prices 
they fetch have hardly been affected by the rise since the 
war in those for fat stocks. The salvation of the sheep farmer 
has been the purchase of wool by the Ministry of Supply at 
prices some 75 to 100 per cent. higher than the admittedly 
very low levels obtained in 1938, but even this advantage 
has not balanced the increase in costs caused by the economic- 
ally unjustified rise in wages. Nor was sheep farming parti- 
cularly profitable before the war; the spread of bracken on 
to enclosures which still bear marks of the plough, .the poor 
sward of the pastures and the blocked drainage of lower 
fields are visible signs of the capital deterioration which has 
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occurred in many parts of Wales and Scotland. And as a 
result, these farms can no longer fatten their sheep and lambs 
without the help of concentrates or of lowland pasture 
Since the war, therefore, the restoration of these hill grazings 
has become of utmost importance, both in relieving a de- 
pressed industry and in maintaining the national stock of 
sheep on reduced supplies of concentrates and grass. The 
grant towards the cost of bracken cutting, announced earlier 
this month, should be a considerable help, particularly if 
the County Agricultural Committees use their influence to 
stimulate the eradication of this pest. The subsidy of 2s. 6d. 
to be paid on each hill ewe will provide a welcome addition 
to the sheep farmers’ cash resources, though the money might 
perhaps have been better employed if it had been concen- 
trated on land and grass improvement in the areas most in 
need of it, rather than spread thinly over all hill sheep farms. 
And the Parliamentary draftsman’s definition of a “hill 
ewe” is eagerly awaited by -agriculturists. 


* * * 


Expansion in Malaya's Trade 
The war has brought a considerable increase in Malaya’s 
foreign trade in both directions, as the following table 
shows : — 
FOREIGN TRADE OF MALAYA 
(000’s omitted) 
Imports Exports 
Jan.-Sept. Jan.—Sept. 
1939 1940 1939 1940 


' . ; 4 4 A 4 
Animals, food, drink and tobacco 14,461 18,686 5,500 5,994 
Raw materials and articles mainly 














unmanufactured ..............00.. 15,266 28,279 33,072 59,832 

Articles wholly or mainly manu- 
ED sce sci euasyensvavivasens 21,758 26,713 17,893 32,658 
EE. bbbece rade svanuvpaeeee 51,485 73,678 56,465 98,484 


Most of the rise in the value of exports has been due to 
increases in the volume of exports of rubber and tin, but part 
of it has been due to their rise in price. Exports of rubber 
and latex, during the first nine months of 1939, were 391,641 
tons, valued at £28,647,790. In the corresponding period of 
1940 the amount was 581,575 tons, and the value 
£55,217,709. Even greater was the increase in tin exports. 
These were 48,312 tons in January-September, 1939, and 
99,271 tons in the same period of 1940. The respective value 
figures were £10,654,156 and £24,930,518. Two of the next 
most important exports, copra and pineapples, declined 
during the period—copra from £1,007,272 to £640,373, 
and pineapples from £877,810 to £793,509. The increase of 
£22 millions in imports during this period seems to have 
been to a considerable extent due to higher prices. Coal im- 
ports, for example, rose in value from £498,386 to £763,975, 
but their volume fell from 446,587 tons to 370,285 tons. 
Imports of cotton piece-goods rose in volume only from 
82,314,798 yards to 100,299,524 yards, but their value rose 
from £1,320,269 to £2,189,528. Imports of cigarettes rose 
from 8,741,542 lb. to 9,490,715 lb. and their value from 
£1,322,757 to £1,967,245. Machinery imports fell from 
£1,795,548 to £1,271,298. The net increase of 75 per cent. 
in total exports includes a substantial increase in exports 
to the United States. Malayan figures are not yet available, 
but United States figures for the first eight months of the 
year show that imports from British Malaya increased from 
$84 millions in that period of 1939 to $168 millions in 
January-August, 1940. Thus more than half Malaya’s addi- 





COMPANY MEETIN GS 


TANGOEL RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 
INCREASED PROFIT 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Tangoel Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, at the registered 
Office, 5 Fenchurch Strect, London. 

Mr Walter Hilliers, chairman of the company, said:—As seen 
from the report and accounts, the result for the year shows a satis- 
factory improvement, the trading profit being £7,959 Ss. 2d., as 
against £2,568 17s. 9d. last year. This is due to a larger crop 
arising out of a higher exportable quota and the consequently lower 
cost of production. On the other hand, Java taxation has absorbed 
£2,946 2s. 2d., against £45 last year. As regards the financial 
Position, same shows a fair improvement, as seen from the accounts. 
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tional exports during the first three quarters of the year 
must have gone to the United States, bringing in a very 
valuable contribution to our dollar resources. 


* * * 


Changes on the Potash Market 


The intensification, owing to the war, of food produc- 
tion in Europe has greatly increased the need for fertilisers. 
The supply of nitrogenous fertilisers, which caused such 
great difficulties in the last war, no longer constitutes a prob- 
lem, as the synthetic plants then erected are able to cover al! 
needs. On the other hand, the German occupation of Alsace 
has greatly altered the position on the potash market. The 
potash mines near Mulhouse have been taken under contro! 
of the Deutsche Kalisyndikat, which has thus regained the 
monopoly it lost in 1919. In 1938 the world output of 
potash (in terms of K2O content) amounted to 2,900,00( 
long tons, of which 2,404,600 tons were produced by the 
Central German and Alsatian mines. Outside these two 
“Cartel countries” the United States, Russia, Poland and 
Palestine produced substantial and increasing quantities of 
the product, but none of these was an important exporter 
and the United States remained the world’s largest net im 
porter. When the deposits in the districts of the Urals and 
the Dead Sea have been further developed, Russia and 
Palestine may eventually gain a more important foothold on 
the international potash market, but Spain is the only one ot 
the new producing countries which has any immediate pros- 
pect of seriously interfering with the German monopoly. 

* 


Spain entered the list of potash producers ten years 
ago and the three Spanish mining concerns, Union Espanola 
de Esplosivos, Minas de Potassa de Suria and Potassas 
Ibericas, whose deposits are rich and extensive and could, if 
fully developed, meet the total requirements of the export 
market, proved a very disturbing competitor to the cartel 
in 1933 and 1934. Early in 1935, therefore, the then German- 
French syndicate made large concessions to the Spaniards 
to secure their co-operation. The Spanish civil war seriously 
interrupted further development of the Spanish mines, and 
towards the end even brought production to a standstill. 
Recent United States consular reports, published by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, indicate, however, that pro- 
duction of potash has been resumed in Spain. Shipments to 
the United States were resumed last summer. At present 
all the three mining concerns are making strenuous efforts to 
achieve their maxirum output. Owing to the British blockade 
of German exports, Spain appears to have an opportunity 
of gaining a strong hold on the international potash 
market, provided she remains out of the war. Thus, Germany 
is not only prevented at present from gaining any benefit 
from her re-established potash monopoly, but has even to 
reckon with a new competitor of rapidly growing strength. 


* * * 


The Economist’s Sensitive Price Index 

The Economist's sensitive price index is given at the 
foot of page 807. Compared with the figure for December 
22, 1939, the index for December 23rd this year shows a fall 
of 7.7 per cent. The decline in the index has been due chiefly 
to the fall in the prices of cereals and other crops, in part a 
consequence of the extension of the British blockade on the 
Continent last summer. The crop index for December 23rd 
is actually 15.1 per cent. lower than a year ago, but the 
figure for raw materials—this includes chiefly metals for 
which the demand outside the Continent of Europe has 
increased—is virtually unchanged. 





The condition of the company’s two estates is reported on by our 
visiting agent as entirely satisfactory, and the increased crops are 
easily obtained without strain on the bark renewal. 

Forward sales have been made of 60 tons for delivery July- 
December, 1940, and 90 tons during January-June, 1941, at a 
satisfactory price. The delivery being in godown Java, the com- 
pany is free of any risk as regards shipping space, freight rates, etc. 

A few words of appreciation are due to our able superintendent, 
also to the manager and staff for their efficiency and care in carry- 
ing out the cultivation programme laid down and all other work on 
the estates. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts and the declaration of a dividend of 5 per cent. 

Sir Edward Rosling, in seconding the motion, referred to the 
difficulties with which the agents and secretaries in the East had 
to contend. Their good work was fully appreciated. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 


RECORD DEPOSITS 


REVIEW 
SIR JOHN 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) was held, on the 23rd instant, 
at 29 Gracechurch Street, London. 

Sir John Caulcutt, K.C.M.G. (the chairman), said: —Before pro- 
ceeding to deal with the ordinary business of the meeting, I have to 
refer with profound regret to the great loss the Bank has sustained 
through the death of Mr H. L. M. Tritton. Mr Tritton, who was 
a director of the Colonial Bank, became one of the original directors 
of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) in 1925. He 
was vice-chairman of this bank from 1932 to 1934 and chairman 
from 1934 to 1937. 

Turning to the balance sheet, it will be seen that the current and 
deposit accounts, at £126,500,725, show an increase of nearly 
£20,000,000 on last year, and easily constitute a record figure for 
this bank. Cash in hand, at £42,416,905, has increased by nearly 
£8,000,000, and represents a ratio of approximately 33 per cent. to 
liabilities. 

The net profit for the year ended September 30, 1940, after 
making provision for taxation and for bad and doubtful debts and 
contingencies, amounted to £423,692 2s. Sd., an improvement of 
approximately £9,000 on the previous year. The sum of 
£154,442 Os. 8d. was brought forward from October 1, 1939, 
making. a total to be dealt with of £578,134 3s. ld. A sum of 
£200,000 has been carried to contingency account, compared with 
£170,000 last year. After making this appropriation it is proposed 
to pay a final dividend of 4 per cent. (actual) on the cumulative 
preference shares, less income tax at 8s. 4d. in the £, and 34 per 
cent. (actual) on the “A” and “‘B” shares, less income tax at 
7s. 4d. in the £, payable on December 28, 1940, 
£171,936 9s. 4d. to be carried forward. 


leaving 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In the Union of South Africa the hesitant business outlook which 
followed the outbreak of war had largely disappeared by the end 
of 1939, and since then business has continued on quietly steady 
lines. A substantial increase was recorded in preliminary figures 
of the Union’s external trade during the first months of this year, 
and a healthy undertone is evident. The loss of Continental market: 
which formerly absorbed a large portion of the Union’s wool and 
maize exports has been made good by the conclusion of an arrange- 
ment under which these two commodities, amongst others, are being 
sold to Great Britain. It may be said that while the future trend 
of economic activity in the Union must necessarily be governed 
largely by the course of the war, the outlook has hopeful features 
These various factors, coupled with the soundness of the Union’s 
general financial position, which has been stressed from time to time 
by responsible authorities, encourage a confident view of the future. 


NYASALAND, MAURITIUS AND EAST AFRICA 


The 1939-40 tea crop in Nyasaland was very satisfactory, and 
the British Government has contracted for the purchase of the 
entire yield at a fraction of a penny over ls. per pound. 

In Mauritius the 1940-41 sugar crop promises to be a_ record 
one. Here, again, the British Government has undertaken to pur- 
chase the entire yield, with the exception of a small amount required 
for local consumption, and the price basis agreed upon should result 
in a net return to planters of approximately £11 14s. per metric ton. 

In East Africa the past year has naturally been a difficult one for 
producers and traders, but improvement may be anticipated as a 
result of measures that have been taken by the Government to cope 
with the situation. There are reasonable grounds for hoping that 
the export trade of the East African territories will be well 
maintained. 

In Egypt cotton growers and exporters were faced by a difficult 
situation at the end of last summer, owing to limited export markets 


OF TRADE CONDITIONS 
CAULCUTT’S ADDRESS 


and the uncertainty caused by the spreading of the war. It js 
gratifying to note that relief was afforded by the agreement reached 
between the Egyptian Government and the British Government for 
the purchase by the latter of all the 1940-41 cotton crop offered to 
them. 


WEST INDIES 


Turning to the West Indies and British Guiana, an event of out- 
standing importance has been the leasing of naval and air bases 
to the United States of Amerca. This project, assured as it is of 
wise and tactful handling on the part of all concerned, should be of 
lasting benefit to the Colonies. Last season’s sugar crop in the West 
Indies and British Guiana was somewhat disappointing, owing to 
unfavourable weather. The whole of the current crop has been 
purchased by the British Government at a price which shows an 
improvement on that of last year to allow for increased costs of 
production. The British Government has also purchased the citrus 
crops of Trinidad, Jamaica and British Honduras. 

In British West Africa the whole of the 1939-40 cocoa crop was 
purchased by the British Government, and a similar arrangement 
has been made for the 1940-41 crop 


GOVERNMENT'S ,POLICY 


This brief review of conditions in some of the territories served 
by our bank underlines once again the immense significance, from 
the economic point of view, of the measures taken by the British 
Government to purchase so many of the primary products or sur- 
pluses which may be offering. While at the outset this policy had 
the effect of restricting any undue rise in prices, it must in the long 
run be of great assistance to producers to whom it gives an assured 
and stable market for their produce. Moreover, the avoidance of 
inflated prices during the war should do much to mitigate reaction 
when normal conditions return. 

I will not presume to deal with the splendid contributions to the 
common cause by the Dominions and Colonies and Egypt and the 
Sudan, but their scope and nature assuredly inspire us to view 
the outcome with confidence. 

It is gratifying to know that the bank is uniquely placed to play 
its part on the economic and financial side, and I am glad to be 
able to give you such a satisfactory report of our past year’s 
working. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


It gives me the greatest pleasure to express the board’s warmest 
thanks and appreciation to the various boards overseas, the general 
managers in London and in South Africa, and to the whole of the 
staff for the loyal manner in which they are carrying out their duties 
in particularly trying times. I may say that their interests are our 
constant concern, and we are doing all that we can to mitigate the 
hardships imposed by the abnormal conditions. It was, I fear, hardly 
to be expected that our staff would pass unscathed through the 
present ordeals, and I regret to say that we have lost four of out 
members, one killed whilst serving in the Royal Air Force, and 
three killed in their homes in London by enemy action. We tendet 
our sincere sympathy to their relatives and friends. In spite of 
the difficulties, and, in many places also, of the dangers with which 
our staff have had to contend, the business of the bank has been 
carried on with smoothness and efiiciency. 

In conclusion, I wish to refer specially to the particularly heavy 
burdens which in recent months have fallen upon our local control 
centres. From my knowledge of the men on whom rests the respom- 
sibility of administering the affairs of this bank throughout its tert- 
tories overseas, I feel that the sharcholders are justified in looking 
forward with confidence to the future progress of their business. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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CARRERAS, LIMITED 
PROFITS EXCEED £2,204,000 


The 37th annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited, was held, 
on the 20th instant, in London. 

Mr Edward S. Baron (chairman and managing director), who pre- 
sided, said: The board are very gratified that, notwithstanding the 
great difficulties which we all find in working under present-day con- 
ditions, it has been possible to place these accounts before the 
shareholders and to pay our final dividend only one day later than 
last year. 

The net profit for the year is £2,122,379, which is yet another 
record for the company. This result, achieved in a year of un- 
precedented difficulty, is a sure indication of the unvarying quality 
of our products and the reputation which we have won in a highly 
competitive field. 

Dealing with the balance sheet, the chairman said: At first sight 
jt may seem strange to you that, in view of heavily increased duties, 
cash at bankers shows an increase over last year; the explanation is 
that, OWing to import and currency restrictions, we have not 
been able this year to purchase our usual volume of leaf tobacco 
to replace that used in manufacture, otherwise we should have had 
to provide very heavy outlays. 


LEAF STOCK POSITION 


I may here say that at the commencement of war our leaf stock 
position was stronger than at any time in the history of the com- 
pany. Since then this has been depleted by the course of manu- 
facture and, to a certain extent, by losses through enemy action; 
the value of such losses will, of course, be made good under the 
War Risk Commodities Scheme. In our view it is 
imperative that the present import and currency restrictions should 
be relaxed at a very early date in the coming year, so that sub- 
stantial replenishments may be forthcoming during 1941. 

The profit available for distribution amounts to £2,416,482. 
from which it is necessary to allocate the huge sum of £1,072,955 
for taxation. Various observations and representations have been 
made recently regarding the 100 per cent. rate of excess profits 
tax, and most of these I would like to endorse. This particular 
tax at its present level will, in my opinion, impose a serious handi- 
cap on the development of industry for many years to come, besides 
discouraging additional effort and initiative. 

In the case of this company our profits in 1936, one of the 
standard years, were £1,227,000 and in successive years there has 
been an increase, until the past year shows a profit of £2,122,000; 
these are not increases due to war conditions, but brought about by 
the progresive development of our business, helped by the enterprise 
of the management. 

Having deducted the amount required for taxation, less than half 
of the net profit remains for other purposes. It is proposed that a 
final dividend of 15 per cent. shall be paid, making 263 per cent. 
for the year, which will necessitate reducing the carry-forward 
slightly to £276,447. In spite of the many difficulties of the past 
vear We are now working at full capacity, and with the opening 
a few weeks ago of an auxiliary factory we are able to produce 
finished goods to the full quota of tobacco we are allowed to clear 
from bond. 


Insurance 


EXPORT TRADE 


Turning to our export trade, the policy we have followed with 
our oversea business during many years has proved to be of great 
benefit to the company. First, all our oversea factories are in the 
Empire; and, secondly, our losses through customers in enemv 
occupied countries are negligible. Thanks to our wonderful Navy we 
are still able to ship considerable quantities of our goods to several 
parts of the world. 

Looking back over the past year, we are thankful to have come 
through so well and to have escaped all but very minor damage to 
our buildings. You will remember that last year I mentioned the 
Policy we had adopted of making up the wages and salaries of all 
employees serving with H.M. Forces. The numbers have naturally 
grown considerably during the past twelve months, but we have 
decided to continue these payments for the coming year. 

We are very conscious of the fact that there will be many diffi- 
culties and problems to be faced in the coming year, but with the 
excellent co-operation of our staff and workers your board feel that 
they can meet them with courage and confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ESTATES, LIMITED 
MR FAIRBAIRN ON RUBBER PROSPECTS 


The ninth annual general meeting of Mergui Crown Estates, 
Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, at Calverley Hotel, Tun- 
bridge Wells. Mr James Fairbairn (chairman of the company) 
presided, and in the course of his speech said:—The profit for the 
year under review amounted to £20,734 4s. 3d., which compares 
with £4,390 18s. 10d. in respect of the previous year. 

As regards war conditions in relation to the rubber plantation 
industry, shareholders should understand that current profits are due 
entirely to the liberal releases under the international scheme, and 
to the sustained relatively high price of the commodity. It must 
not be overlooked, however, that present releases are governed not 
so much by the regulation in an orderly manner of supply to con- 
sumption as by the necessity of Governments of this country and of 
the United States of America to build up strategic stocks against 
war contingencies. This accumulation of stocks will, in my view, 
notwithstanding the safeguards which have been made for the re- 
lease of these stocks, inevitably lead to conditions for which the 
industry will have found itself unable adequately or even reason- 
ably to provide. The profits at present being earned give the 
impression of an unusual degree of prosperity, but they are only 
transitory and should be regarded not as current excess profits but 
as reaping in advance revenue which could reasonably be expected 
in the future. The profit arising from the production of the rubber 
required for the reserve stocks will, however, be absorbed largely, 
if not wholly, by excess profits tax, which will result in producers 
having but little opportunity of providing for the substantial amor- 
tisation which is required to finance the replanting of older areas 
and for those conditions which must arise when the necessity for 
reserve stocks has ended. 

It will be observed that the sum of £9,000 has been provided in 
this year’s accounts for excess profits tax. This figure, however, 
is based not on the full rate of 100 per cent., as nine months of the 
company’s year fell within the period when excess profits tax 
was fixed at 60 per cent. It is a little difficult to understand how 
a company such as this can finance estate requirements and at the 
same time make such a large contribution to the national exchequer, 
when the bulk of its liquid resources are, not by choice but by 
force of circumstances, tied up in the production and distribution of 
rubber. Moreover, in so framing the tax that it is operative over 
all sections of industry, irrespective of the needs and problems of any 
particular enterprise, those responsible appear completely to have 
disregarded the following facts: — 

(1) The rubber plantation industry is only in the initial stages of 
recovery from a period of unremunerative prices as a result of 
which capital reorganisations and reconstructions were forced upon 
producers, and former expenditure was either substantially lost or 
its benefits delayed. 

(2) The production of rubber has been controlled since June, 
1934, by international agreement to which the Government of Great 
Britain is a signatory. 

During years chosen as the excess profits tax standard years, ratios 
of production have been as follows: — 


1935 67% per cent. of basic quotas. 
1936 624 per cent. of basic quotas. 
1937 833 per cent. of basic quotas. 


but profits of the later year are not by themselves a standard profit 
figure, but have to be averaged with those of either the year 1935 
or 1936. Since then, basic quotas have been raised in line with the 
rise in potential capacity which, in turn, is due to former capital 
expenditure, and this company’s excess profits tax standard is based 
on a period when the average release was approximately 394 per 
cent. of the 1940 basic quota. It will thus be seen that revenue, 
which for the standard years was regulated by releases much lower 
than those at present obtaining, is to form the basis for excess 
profit tax, and it would be difficult, I submit, to discover any equity 
in such an arrangement when it is apparent that production at 
present bears but little relation to absorption. 

None of us will, I am sure, quarrel with the principles which 
have led to the imposition of excess profits tax, although for 
reasons which I have outlined above its application in the case of 
the Rubber Plantation Industry would appear to be in the nature 
of an anomaly, but it is debatable whether a rate of 100 per cent. 
is desirable or conducive to industrial enterprise. I venture to 
suggest that by discouraging economies it may indirectly lead to the 
vicious spiral of inflation. 
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THE TENOM RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 


MR DAVID CARRUTHERS’ SPEECH 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders was held 
at the registered office of the company, 7 Royal Bank Place, Glas- 
gow, on the 18th instant. 

Mr David Carruthers, the chairman of the company, after 
referring to the death of Mr R. S. Stewart, said: — 

AREA.—You will see from the report that we have now com- 
pleted the planting of the 250 acres of new land which I reported 
at our last meeting; 150 acres of this land is on Mengatta] Estate 
and 100 on Padas Valley. These bring the total planted area up 
to 3,683 acres, and we are in course of planting now an additional 
45 acres of new land, for which we secured rights. 

CONDITION OF ESTATE.—The reports which we have received, 
both from the manager and from Mr Scully, the visiting agent, 
confirm that the estate continues in a very satisfactory condition. 
We are getting excellent service from our manager, Mr J. C. Bryant, 
and I wish to acknowledge this and the loyal service given by all 
the staff. The beneficial effects of the sustained manuring pro- 
gramme are now making themselves felt in the larger outputs 
obtainable. It is our intention to continue this manuring pro- 
gramme, but we have difficulty in obtaining sulphate of ammonia, 
which seems the most suitable fertiliser for our estates. We have, 
however, ordered some nitrate of soda, which ought to serve the 
purpose. Nitrate of soda is relatively dearer, as a considerably 
larger quantity of it needs to be used to give the same amount of 
nitrogen. 


CROP 


The crop of 1,261,000 Ibs. is the highest crop in the company’s 
history. Our standard production is 1,788,000 lbs., and even if we 
are allowed 100 per cent. output the manager is confident of being 
able to produce this. The labour situation in British North Borneo 
is somewhat difficult on account of the increased demand for 
tappers, owing to the larger permitted output. We have not 
experienced the same difficulty as some other estates, largely due to 
the manager’s personality, but we shall find it difficult to get the 
additional labour required for the new planting and replanting 
which we are undertaking. 

PRICE AND Costs.—The average price received over the year was 
10.68d. per lb., but in considering the price obtained and the all-in 
cost of production we have to keep in view that a proportion of ou: 
crop was sold f.o.b. Jesselton. Even allowing for the local sales, 
the all-in cost of 5jd. was phenomenally low, containing as it does 
nearly jd. per Ib. as representing the cost of freight and insurance. 


PROFITS 


The output having been cver 50 per cent. in excess of last year, 
and the price having been maintained at a figure of over 104d., 
it is not surprising that the profit of £30,454 is a record one for the 
company since its reconstruction. The taxation demands, however, 
absorb a very large portion of this. If you turn to the accounts 
you will find that the estimated liability for taxation on the profits 
earned up to date amounts to £23,665. The net sum which has 
to be provided for income tax and E.P.T. amounts to £20,411, 
which is over 67 per cent. of our net profits. While we all feel 
glad to be able to make a contribution to help the country’s finances 
at this time of strain, I- feel that the rubber industry is being called 
on, On account of its circumstances, to give a much larger propor- 
tionate contribucion than other industries. 

With regard to the general outlook, I think it may be assumed 
that we all take it for granted that whenever the demand arising out 
of the American reserve purchases comes to an end a substantial 
cut will require to be made in production, but perhaps this may not 
be as much as we at one time feared. 

Before closing, there is one point to which I would like to draw 
your attention. Of the £40,702 of rubber sold during the year, 
a very considerable portion went to America, and thus we con- 
tributed towards providing a very useful fund of dollar credit. 

I will now move that the report and accounts be adopted and the 
allocations and dividends recommended by the board be approved. 
I will ask Mr Cooper to second this, and before putting it to the 
meeting I invite questions from any shareholder. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FIRST GARDEN CITY, LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF UTILITY UNDERTAKINGS 
INCREASED} PROFITS 


Addressing the shareholders of First Garden City, Limited, 
the 27th instant, Mr Eric MacFadyen, M.A., J.P., after Paying , 
warm tribute to his predecessor in the chair, Sir E. Bonham-Cart, 
who remains a director, said that the vital statistics of Letchworth 
were unique: an infant mortality rate of 37 per 1,000 live births, 
against 50 for England and Wales; maternal mortality nil for thy 
ninth year in succession; birth rate, 14.59, and death rate, 9.7. Fo 
peace or war, Letchworth had pointed the way to a better distribution 
of population. 

Dealing with the company’s utility undertakings, he continued:— 
Consumption of gas has risen from 140,000,000 to 152,000.09 
cubic feet. Over 27,000,000 units of electricity were sold, cop. 
sumption having doubled in the last six years. Substantial outlay 
had to be incurred on safeguarding continuity of supplies of both 
gas and electricity, and higher fuel costs had to be faced, to cove 
which a small increase in the charges for both gas and electricity 
were necessary. Costs were higher at the waterworks, too, and for 
similar reasons, but the charges for water remain so far unaltered 
In the case of the gasworks, we have thought it prudent to provide 
for depreciation on a somewhat more liberal scale than hither 
The electricity plant and the waterworks have been depreciated on 
the same basis as in the past. 


Our farms are in good heart, and further progress was made jn 
the modernisation of farm buildings. There further rise in 
the balance to credit of the estate profit and loss account to which 
both property and ground rents contributed. This is the delayed 
result of earlier developments; under existing circumstances estate 
development is virtually at a standstill. 


is a 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Issued shares and debentures as shown in the balance sheet 
are unchanged and call for no comment except that the outstanding 
balance of four and a-half per cent. debentures has been reduced to 
£5,380, repayment of which has been extended to 1945. Our fixed 
assets stand at £1,606,207, as compared with £1,578,751 a vear 
ago and the balance-sheet total is now £1,792,013. 

The result for the period was a profit of £34,007 Is. 11d. a 
against £25,928 14s. 2d. The whole of this improvement, however, 
has been absorbed by the provision—£12,500—which we are advised 
it will be prudent this year to make for taxation. After paying our 
usual 5 per cent. dividend we shall be left with a carry-forward 
of £43,096 15s. 1ld., as compared with £42,587 2s. 3d. a vear 
ago. And we have the satisfaction of knowing that the company is 
making a handsome contribution to the Exchequer in the hour of 
its need. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





SOUTH WEST AFRICA COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SIR D. MALCOLM’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the South West Africa ¢ 


London. 
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The appropriation account at the end of the profit and loss 
account requires little explanation. After transferring £50,000 to 
the general reserve account and £2,600 to provision for taxation, 
there is left the sum of £99,326, of which £26,590, being 5 per 
cent. on our issued capital, was paid in interim dividend in April. 
We now propose a final dividend of the same amount, making with 
the interim dividend 10 per cent. for the year, which will leave 
£46,146 to be carried forward. 

The report and accounts were unanimously agreed to. 
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NAVIGATION 
LIMITED 


ORIENT STEAM 
COMPANY, 


IMPORTANCE OF MERCANTILE 

The forty-first ordinary general meeting of Orient Steam Navi- 
gation Company, Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, at 3-5 
Fenchurch Avenue, E.C, 

Mr I. C. Geddes presided, and in the cour 
tion of the report and accounts said: — 


se of moving the adop- 


The accounts cover two months of peace and ten months of war, 
and the employment of our ships has in general followed the same 
course; though there was a time lag between peace and full Govern- 
ment usage under requisition. Our ships are now under Govern- 

ent direction. 

In normal times the activity of Australian trade is reflected in 
our accounts, to-day under requisition we are not so placed; that, 
however, is a passing phase and we look forward to a future with 
confidence that Australia will emeige all the stronger from the great 
effort she is now making. In fact, the emergency expansion in her 
ndustry in these war years will be such that a regular and rapidly 
increasing growth of population will, I hope, be possible after 
the war. 

Turning to the accounts you will sce that the working of the year 
has produced £594,000 towards depreciation on the fleet and profit 
on capital employed. It is necessary in these times to set aside for 
depreciation more than the bare 4 per cent. specified by our articles, 
and we have accordingly applied £400,000 to this purpose. Our 
preference dividends require £82,260; we propose to pay 5 per 
cent., free of tax, on the ordinary shares, and there will be £65,946 
left to carry forward to next year. 

When the war has been brought to a successful conclusion I trust 
the country will not again forget the essential necessity of main- 
taining a large and well-balanced mercantile marine in peace. 

In the early days of the war there was a tendency in some quarters 
to regard our own and similar ships as peacetime tools which could 
fulfil no useful purpose in war. Since then it has been discovered 
that the large passenger-carrying ship is just as essential to the war 
effort as those devoted wholly to the carriage of food and munitions, 
and the need for our type of ship as part and parcel of a balanced 
mercantile marine in war as in peace is no longer questioned. There 
remains to consider carefully the most suitable type and design of 
new ships required to restore our service; especially the allocation 
of space between the passenger and cargo and again between different 
classes of passengers. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 





THE MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 
LT.-COL. JOHN P. GRENFELL 


The annual ordinary general meeting of The Messina (Transvaal) 
Development Company, Limited, is to be held, on the 31st instant, 
at 11 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

Shareholders will realise that in the present circumstances we 
have been unable to issue the monthly output figures, nor have we 
deemed it advisable to publish the usual details of the company’s 
operations during the year. 

We can say, however, that the company’s progress has been well 
Maintained in every respect. 

The accounts show a substantial working profit, but we have 
found it necessary to make extra provision for the taxation which 
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we shall no doubt have to face, and to strengthen, as s our usual 
practice, our general reserve fund. 

We are recommending the transfer to taxation reserve of £25,000, 
to general reserve £25,000 and the payment of a final dividend of 
7% per cent. actual, making, with the interim dividend paid in June 
last, a total distribution for the year of 15 per cent., which will 
enable us to carry forward £60,376 to the next account. 

During the year many of our staff have thought it their duty to 
join the Forces. This has entailed a heavy burden on the general 
manager, Mr A. B. Emery, and the remainder of his staff, who 
have had to bear great responsibility. We ask you to accord to him 
and to them an expression of grateful appreciation, as also to all the 
employees at Messina, who have loyally assisted in producing the 
results now presented to you. 





RHODESIAN ANGLO 


LIMITED 


AMERICAN 


ENHANCED VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of Rhodesian Anglo 
American Limited was held, on the 19th instant, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, Mr S. S. Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
(deputy chairman and managing director), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said:—The increase 
of about £11,000 in the item “ Sundry creditors” is due to the 
larger amount of unclaimed dividends, especially in respect of 
coupons believed to be held on the Continent. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet there is a note which 
shows that at June 30th last the market value of the investments 
exceeded the vaiue at which they stood in our books by £624,386. 

You will be interested to know that upon the basis of vesterday’s 
market prices this surplus has increased to £3,418,872. Under the 
heading ‘“‘ Current assets’’ the amount of net dividend receivable 
from Rhokana Corporation, Limited, appears at the figure of 
£145,758, as compared with £263,171 last year. This is due to the 
reduction of that corporation’s final dividend from 25 per cent. to 
15 per cent. and to the fact that a higher rate of income tax is 
deductible from it. You will have noticed from the statement in 
the directors’ report that the company is in a very strong financial 
position, having a surplus of liquid assets of over £1,000,000. 
When the loan facilities of the Nchanga company were no longer 
required the directors used £800,000 of the surplus to subscribe for 
24 per cent. National War Bonds. 

In the profit and loss account the reduction in the item under the 
heading ‘“ Revenue from dividends, interest and other sources” is 
almost wholly accounted for by the decrease in the total gross divi- 
dends receivable from Rhokana Corporation, Limited, during the 
year from 50 per cent. to 40 per cent. 

The reduction in those dividends makes it necessary for your 
directors to recommend to you the payment of a final dividend at 
the rate of 4% per cent., less income tax at Ss. 7.32d. in the pound. 
A small amount has been appropriated from the undistributed profit 
brought forward from last year. 

As we have shown in the directors’ report, there was a very large 
increase in the profits made by Rhokana Corporation during last year, 
even although the amount that that corporation received from 
Mutulira by way of dividend was less than in the previous year. 
Both the Mufulira Company and Rhokana Corporation itself had 
to include in the computation of their pre-war standards for the 
purpose of excess profits tax the results of a period when the com- 
panies had not completed their programmes of development and 
equipment. Reserves required for taxation were very large, leaving 
in each case a smaller amount of profit available for distribution. 

With regard to the Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, Limited, 
I have already mentioned the decision of the directors of that com- 
pany not to proceed for the time being with the large development 
programme which had been prepared and for which financial pro- 
vision had been made. It was considered that the large amount of 
material that would have been required could be more usefully em- 
ployed in other spheres of the Empire war effort. However, the 
pilot plant, the operation of which commenced in August, 1939, and 
which was carried on with satisfactory results, has been and is 
being further extended and the company has been selling and will 
continue to sell copper from the pilot plant production to the 
Ministry of Supply. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended December 21, 1940, 
total ordinary revenue was £19,047,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £85,343,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £145,000. 
Thus, including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£1,884,801,000, against £619,130,000 (in- 
cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 


Ordinary Exp. 2,596,509 
Misc. Iss. 
Inc. in balances 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 


April 1 to December 21, 1940, are :— 


£ thousands 
Ord. Revenue... 719,029 
8,656 Gross borr. 1,895,060 
602 Le 
Sinking fds. 7,322 
Net borrowing 1,887,738 


net 


ss— 
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STICS 


BANK OF 


ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


DECEMBER 25, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : 


In Circln. .. 616,904,239 


Govt. Debt.. 11,0) 5,100 


| Other Govt. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 








RETURNS Million Crowns Million dinar 
NOTE—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland E | ene | ri . 
appeared - The Coonsmtet of Dec. 9. 1939; > —- i 7 | Oct. Sept. Sent. Oct. 
Norway, oO pr. 13th ; Denmark an rmany, of ASSETS 1940 1940 1940 | 1940 ze 939 1940 1940 1940 
Apr. 27th s Netherlands, of May 1iths Belgium, | Gold oo... 1,597, 1,597, 1,597) 1597 | Gog V987| 2371| 2380 2388 
of Mev ti a, oon on i ae rg SOS. Foreign exchange ...... 734 739 «712, 701_-| Other foreign exchange ‘571/538 «518 532 
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3 ; Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. 
= . are é 15, 29, 6, 13, 
BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can. $ Sept. Sept. Sept. | Sept. ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
“ . N int Glass 7 i 20, 4, 33. 18, Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 
"1 a | an | ae ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 | 1940 Rupee Coin ..........000++ 664 310 304 299 
= 13, 0, 27, NR nn eke cic 920:4 921-7 922-4 922-7 Balances abroad ...... 78 499 509 536 
a ae 1939_ 1940 1940 | 1940 Balances abroad 781°7 649°4 654:7 661:9 | Sterling securities ...... 975 1,315 1,315 1,315 
tReserve : Gun teeees eer Ce ee ee ; Discounts ......... 405°1 460°8 458-1 450°1 Indian Gov. rupee secs. 373 496 496 496 
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_t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Foreign commitments.. | 237°6 262°8 262:6 256°8 Reserve ratio ............ 57°8°% 68°6°, 68°8°, 68°9 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 
Rates Fixed by Bank of England MONEY RATES, LONDON 
aoe exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between Ihe following rates remained unchanged between Dec. 18th and Dec. 24th :— 
cl er 18th ece. 24tl c . 
ecember 18th and December 24th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 


U.S. $ (4°8623) 4°02)2-0312; mail transfers, 4:02!2-0334. Can. $ (4°8623) 
4°43-47 ; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-2212) 17-30-40. Sw. kr. (18-159) 











16°85-95. Arg. pesos (11:45) 16°:90-17°13; mail transfers, 16:90-17-15. Ned. 
E. Ind. Fl. (12:11) 7°58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (FI.) 
7:58-62; mail transfers, 7°58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 1762-34. Portuguese 
Esc. (110), 99-80-100-20. Panama, $4°02-04; mail transfers, 4°02-04)). 
Philippine (peso), 8-09-12; mail transfers, 8-09-13. 
Forward Rates 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, 
54 cent pm.-par. Canada, !2 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, 
3 ore pm.-par. Batavia, 112 cents pm.-par. 
MARKET RATES 
Par of > 
teste Dec. 18, Dec. 19, Dec. 20, Dec. 21, Dec. 23, Dec. 24, 
London on Exchange 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
per £ 
Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 (d | (d) | d d (d) | S 
155* 155" 155* 155* 155* 5* 
Belgrade, Din. 276 32{ 200*(g)| 200*(¢)| 200*(g)) 200*(g)| 200*(g)| 200*(¢) 
Sofia, Lev.. 673-66 315* F 315* 315* 315* 315* 315* 
Helsingfors. Mk 193 23 180-210 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 180-210) 180-210 
Alexandria, Pst | 971; 975g—59 g | 973g—53 | 97 a6 975a- 97e-Se 
f 3714 7 at 3714* 3714* 3714* 3714 
Madrid, Pt. ... las, 2212< | 40-50. <b) 40 °50(b)| 40-°50(6) 40°50(6); 40-50(6), 40 si) 
46° 35(c)} | 46°55(c)| 46 ane | 46 ne 46 ae 46 ae 
. (d) } (d) (d) ) (¢ } (d) 
Istanbul, LT. 110 | 520(b) 520(b) 520(b) 520(6) 520(d) 520(b) 
Athens, Dr ... | 375 wet } 515* 515* 515* 515* 515* 
ucharest, Lei | 813°8 (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) 
India Rup. ... | 18d. 11715; }17! 17i5;¢— j17l5;6— L719 6— (1715) 6- 
181;61 181,6| 1816) 181; 181. 181i 
Kobe, Yen... $24 -58d.!1379-1459/137g-145g 1379-1459/137g-1459/ 1379-145, 1373-1459 
Hongkong, So i. <n 147g-1519)147g-151g 1473-1519) 147g-151g/1479-151,) 1479-151, 
Rio, Mil. +5:899d.|  (d (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) 
Valparaiso, Pes. 40 | (d (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) 
ima, Sol. (e). | 17:38 (d | dad) | (ad) (d) (d) (d) 
Montevideo, $ t 51d. (d | (d) } (d) (d) (d) (d) 
Singapore, $ . [+ 28d. 281 16—516 | 28116516 2816-516 |28116—-516 | 28119-516/28116-516 
Shanghai, $... [¢ ... B3g-41g | 353-413 (39j6—1536 | 3216-1516 [3-19-1516 |Slig—Lig 
Bogota, Pes. .. | as ot | 6t 6¢ | OF 6+ 6+ 
* Sellers. + Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. 


») Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. 
Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (d) Special account. 
(e) 90 days. (g) Trade payments rate. 


Bills, 60 days, 1 
O 21st: 114% 3; Dec. 
3 months, 1132%. 


; 3 months, 1132% ; 4 months, 11,g-113°%, ; 6 months, Dec. 14th 
23rd to 24th, Llg-1ly 


Day-to-day money, 34-11, 


> 


2 months, 1-132 
Bank de- 


Treasury bills : 
Short loans, 1-114 


posit rates, 12%. Discount deposits at call, | 3 at notice, 5 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Ihe Bank of England’s official buying price for g 


Id remained at 168s. Od, per 


tine ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows >— 


Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
d d d. d. 
Dec. 19 23 22 Dec. 23 23 23 
20 .. 23 23 ~ 2 23 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
Dec. 17, Dec. 18, | Dec. 19, | Dec. 20, Dec. 21, Dec. 23, 
New York on 1940 | 1940 1940 1940° 1940 1940 
London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Ns cencninsadccnaiies 40354 40354 4035, 4035; 41035 40353 
Switzerland, Fr. 23-21 23°19 23:20 23-21 23:21 23:21 
Fee, BMG iccccccrcsccccvses 5:05(¢ 3: 05« 5-05 5-056 5-05 5 05(« 
Berlin, Mark ........sccece 40-05 40 05 40-05 40°05 10-05 40-05 
Stockholm, Kr. .......... 23°85 23°85 23-85 23°85 23°85 23°85 
Montreal, Can. § ........ 86°560 86°625 86°625 86°750 86°750 86-375 
Jamet, FOR cccccccsccseees 23:45- 23°45- 23°-45- 23:45- 23:-45- 23-45- 
48(6 48(6 48(b 48(6 48(b) 48(6 
SRM, Baccccccccccccecs 5-98 5-96 5-86 5°83 5-33 5-57 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 23-60$ 23:60¢ 23-60 23:°60$ 23:°60$ 23-60¢ 
Brazil, Milreis. .......... 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 
+ Official buying rate 29-78. 5) Offered. (c) Nominal. 
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{ { 1} — 
| | Available | Appropriation i Preceding Year 
| Year Total | De sate Net Profit "i FO eeiesitingjoanmncesiiteagestininnamnenten {_——_—_______ 
Company | Ending | Profi i after Deb. | pistrib | | l | Difference || | va 
— i tion, et Interest pc sonal Pref. | Ord. | pate | To Free | in Carry | Total | Net | Ord, 
| — | oe. | oe I | Reserves | Forward || Profit Profit | Diy. 
| | (+ or —) || 
j | | " —— 
: ee c.f: <4 £ £ £ f £ fs £ % 
Financial Land, etc. | } | j | | 
Bovrii Austin. Estates ... | Jan. 31 36,382 3,605 | 3,206 | 3,614 || san | cnn = si + 3,206 || 35,048 52 Nil 
Bowmaker, Ltd. ......... | Oct. 31 | 84,326 | 3,657 8,892 24,816 || _— | oe fy on | + 8,892 || 196,223 40,333 3 
Capital, etc., Prov. Prpty. | Sent. 30 28,507 | oe 1,552 7,640 || 5 wes | + 1,552 36,234 3,678 | Nil 
Charterhouse Invest. ... | Nov. 11 | 52,019 | Sos j 43,392 | 72,326 38,826 12,937 | 3 - — 8,371 | 52,749 | 44,115 | 3 
First Warden City ...... | Sept: 30 | 80,521 a | 20,510 | 50,597 7,500 12,300 | 5 i + 510 i 71,617 | 29,152 ze. 
Lloyd (Edward) Invest. | Sept. 30 | Dr.85 a | Dr.85 |} 101,746 os - i= | - 85 || Dr. 1,766 | Dr. 1,766 Nil 
Metropolitan Grd. Rents | Sept. 30 | 46,201 | bes 1,889 | 3,117 iad 1,797 ll, ive +} 92 || 49,161 2,101 | ly 
Pinners Hall ............... | Sept.30] 15,277 ii 4,005 | 15,173 oe | Oo 4 + 450 || 23,508 11,587} 9 
Scottish ten Co. | June 30 | 78,834 ae 57,545 | 63,723 32,000 | 20,000 | 4 “ + 5,545 21,730 \Dr. 17,450 | Nil 
u r i | | 
ta cen donancaness shane 31 16,472 2,000 | 5,293 14,190 ~~ | 5,200; 4 + 93 } 11,358 3,462 | 3 THE 
ice nininkacinnad | June 30 45,930 | a 24,142 | 26,724 - | Sas | 15 | 2,106 3,863 | 16,511 7,894 5 ume 
I sia tan nivanneiah July 31 25,048 | 538 14,977 16,184 |} 11,444] 12 131 + 3,402 9,888 5,414 5 
Tanjong ian seanidute ' June | 53,174 | im 19,796 | 27,684 | 18,750; 334t 5,000 | — 3,954 || 21,188 13,793 | 2-9+ Wid 
rusts | Mi 
Foreign Securities Inv.... | Oct. 15 | 5,047 | 3,774 6,670 | 3,300 440 1 a - 34 5,561 4,021; Ll, 7 
Second British Steamship | Dec. 1 | 49,453 asa 29,679 63,147 11,095 14,890 6! a + 3,694 || 55,193 32,230 6lg resu 
Other Companies | | | \| wor 
Airvorts, Ltd. i | 35,336 — j 2,614 15,156 4,251 3 1,637 66,413 | 22,327 | 6 ; lack 
Alvis, Ltd | 147,778 50,758 £2,162 108,578 | (c)18,750 30,000 | 5 30,000 | + 3,412 73,014 18,554 | Nil 
Arnott and Harrison ... | — 30 | 61,669 6,739 14,073 14, 368 * 8,005 | 14°58 3,000 + 2,268 42,111 17,148 | 14 58 5 mer 
Bigwood (Joshua) ...... | Se pt. 30 | 38,079 | 5,916 12,062 12,434 6,075 4,312; 10 a: + 1,675 7,169 | 133 | Nil S 
Booker Bros. McConnell | a 30 192,658 4,000 124,837 153,384 33,110 80,531 15 10,000 + 41,196 133,037 96,688 15 
Bowater, etc., Sales ..... | Sept. 30 95,564 | oes | 63,217 102,007 20,000 47,438 27 | — 4,221 || 112,767 77,433 2710 5 tow 
Bowater’s Mersey Paper | Sept. 30 116,325 50,000 38,325 76,097 se ce ; 35,000 | + 3,325 || 145,119 35,524 Nil . d 
Bowater’s Paper Mills ... | Sept.30 | 202,604 | 2,500 | 123,946 | 172,742 | sa ~ ‘ 130,000 | — 6,054 || 224,474 144,905 | Nil , 
Brickwood and Co. ...... | Seot.30| 437,199 | 43,452 | 132,430 | 213,309 21,000 | 61,110 12 50,000 | + 320 || 400,446 129,539 | 15 has 
Caldwell's Paper ......... Sept. 30 108,922 25,000 | 32,059 53,312 9,736 19,094 10 7,500  - 4,271 124,435 | 52,470 10 son 
Cape Elec. ‘Irams ...... | June 30 32.187 | 26,911 | 80,541 24,561 5 + 2,950 35,497 30,423 | 5 
Carrongrove Paper ...... | Sept. 30 124,748 20,000 28,794 48,557 12,650 7,763 6 10,000 | — 1,619 115,423 | 40,327 | 5 hou 
Cobbold and Co. ......... | Sept. 30 62,530 sas 26,902 35,045 14,000 12,614 131, i : 288 57,239 29,120 10 by | 
Financial News .... ...... June 30 22,441 1,298 16,479 111,921 10,538 3,151 3 + 2,790 24,261 | 12,896 | Nil 
Fortnum and Mason ... | Aug. 31 49,146 sa 15,273 | 68,775 7,350 11,251 5 5,000 — 8,328 70,343 | 34,792 10 rf. 6md 
Harrods (Buenos Aires) Aug. 31 920,990 46,975 215,835 215,835 211,500 aii te 4,335 ae 849,830 243,134) lly } 10 
i Ti ésstnenckebeann Aug. 31 165,788 | 2,016 32,444 67,161 14,062 5,625 12! 's + 12,757 207,047 | 19,866 719 
Hill (Richard) & Co. ... | Sent. 30 64,125 8,774 16.447 32.2+4 eee | 6.075 6 + 10,372 |} 35,702 | 12,924 | 6 
Hobson (H. M.), etc. ... | Sept. 30 152,633 29,693 52,012 75,140 on 30,000 15 20,000 + 2,012 179,893 | 65,101 171) 
Holt Brewery ............ | Sept.30; 156,482 19,928 54,331 | 97,340 23,493 30,838 5:3 ee ven 147,494 | 60,544 | 6:3 
IS ~. sa cahuatinbaenbh | Oct. 31 23,912 aa 17,199 | 17,641 7,300 7,700 10 2,000 | + 199 20,478 | 15,472 10 
Jones (A.) Bootmakers... | Sept. 30 13,491 3,397 5,081 | 6,139 4,062 1,000 4 cas ' 19 12,593 5,147 4 
Lanka Plantations......... June 30 38,082 | née 15,227 | 18,485 1,800 11,250 7 1,500 , 677 33,324 2,457 36 
Liverpoo! Warehousing | Sept. 30 408,994 | wes 46,268 | 105,210 11,091 51,187 10 (a) Dr32,000 | + 16,490 | 311,89 51,416 10 (6) 
Lloyd (Edward), Ltd. ... | Sept. 30 345,548 155,678 189,870 298,315 = e ie 150,000 | + 39,870 | 315,433 160,007 | Nil 
ie vcncknoneniiel | Aug. 31 | 71,223 | 5,000 59,873 95,902 9,000 | 45,000 223% vee + 5,873 64,952 54,602 | 17) 
Rover Company ......... | Aug. 3 242,723 77,284 65,903 119,326 an 53,820 15 10,000 + 2,083 333,999 125,957 | 17l, 
Slaters and Bodega ...... | Sept. 30 79,435 | 30,555 |Dr. 44,833 Dr. 42,668 ‘eu “al ood a | — 44,833 65,874 | Dr. 762) Nil 
Smith and Sons (S.) ... | Aug. 3 536,403 96,218 | 190,040 277,317 112,544 50,020 50 25,000 + 2,467 404,225 | 199,659 50 
Strand Elec. Holdings... | July 11 2,162 a 1,081 1,410 nae i 1,322 2 ses - 241 2,100 | 978 | 4 
Tecalemit, Ltd. ......... July 31 | 240,116 | 19,636 32,510 46,582 - 35,475 18 sz | — 2,965 111,737 41,909 | 15 
Unitea Match ............ | Oct. 31 22,232 | 4,902 | 8,330 22,910 5,456 1,797 50 sn } + 1,077 ji 21,788 8,760 50 
Universal Grinding ...... | Sevt. 2 172,583 | 27,865 | 75,118 76,207 28,000 20.000 10t 25,000 + 2,118 183,921 | 96.241 10t 
Weardale Steel ............ | Sept. 30 157,653 via 101,411 131,629 45,000 28,500 1223 25,000 | + 2,911 140,017 | 93,915 | 1225 






Wrignts’ Ropes ......... | Sept.30| 48,940 13,000 31,040 48,678 3,750 | 17,500 | 834 10,000 | + 390 38,834 22,534 | 834 





Totals (£°000"s) : \No.ofCos. 
Week to Dec. 28,1940 | 50 6,213 800 2,145 3,479 723 32! ... 5281+ 62 5,717| 2,495 
Fan. 1 to Dec. 28,1940 | 2,213 | 408,088 | 33,884) 207,451 299,699 || 47,273 | 125,568 | 25,272 | + 9,338| 374042| 2152836 





t Fees of income tax. (a) Includes 5 per cent. tax-free bonu3. (6) Includes 2!2 per cent. tax-free bonus. (c) 2!2 years to June 30, 1940. 














DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’ s rate is total dividend, unless marked* indicating interim dividend. 


| 









*Int. *Int. *Int. 
a - Pay- | Prev. Pay- Prev. | Pay- | Prev. 
Company +h : Total stile wane Company ; & ' Total | able | Year Company +P | Total able | ¥ 






oO ° « 7 } o | 
, } 














' 40 70 ) ) | | 
BANKS Anglo-Ecuadorian Oil 10 * .. \Jan. 22; 10 % % % 
Dominion Bank ...... 2! oo» (Keb. 1 2); Assoc. Motor Cycles 5+ 10 - 10 Monotype Corpn. ...| 4 f¢ 7 a 8 
MINING Brooke Tool ........... 15 +| 25 a 25 Peel River Land ...... t 3, 6 jJan. 21 6% 
Apex Mines l7let; 30 -* 35 Dussen Brothers ...... Slot; 1212]... 121; Roberts (J. F. & H.) 8354T| 12lo ae 
CSS “= wet) 4. em, 29)... Fairey Aviation ........ | $10 jJan. 10; 12!o¢ Sheepbridge Coal ... |$9-6d*) ... |... t9-6d* 
Pannga Mining J7lot| 15 (Jan. 25) 20 . ison Packard, etc. : a i a 10 Sth. African Druggists | | 5 oo re 
South Crofty Tin ... > * Jan. 8 ... , Great Nthn. Invest. i a we 6 Steel Barrel Scammells 6*| ... (Jan. 16] 65 
TEA AND RUBBER | SE dcscaseussenes we | Bae a J1o Telephone Rentals ... | 4*| ... |Jan. 20) 4 * 
Bukit Tambun Rbr. 47 7 - Nil Hollins Mill ...... 2)et| 5 i. 3 Trust Houses ......... 7. \Jan. 16 2¢ 
Consid. Estates ...... 9t) Ile \Jan. 25) Il1le Hobson (H. M.) ..... ee oe 17! Turner and Newall... | 1l!gt} 15 |Feb. 1| 15 
Plantations ... sf EE any 6 Holroyd (John) ...... oe 15 ‘Jan. 6 20 Wellman Smith ...... OT ua fice || 
Ledang Bahru Rub... | TlojJam. 23) 354 Jones (A.) and Sons...! ... 4 am 4 Wenlock Brewery .....| $4 t {8 | | & 
South Perak Rubber ss 7io \Jan. 7 212 Lancashire Cotton ... on Tlo sal 71 White (J. Samuel) .... 81t| 12 | 20 
INDUSTRIALS | ee) aa ll t| 16 * 16 Yorkshire Dyeware.... Zlo*} oo ; §* 
Alliance Box............ |. oe 5 * Metal Box 2.0.0.0... [ee ae ts 5 * | 


¢ Free of income tax. 











SHORTER COMMENTS Moss Gear Co.—Net profit, year to Tecalemit £22,749. Ordinary dividend 
; ; August 3lst, £69,873 (£59,602) after tax 18 per cent. (15 per cent.), Carry forward 
(Continued from page 807) and depreciation, Ordinary dividend 22} £11,107 (£14,072). 











Tarran Industries.—Net trading wh —¥ cane cent.). Carry forward Austin Motor Accounts.—Owing to 
profit, year to September 30th, £45,471 £41,902 (£36,029). difficulties arising from the war the 
(£50,175). Ordinary dividend 5 per cent. Bowmakers.—Trading profit, year to completion and audit of the co npany’s 
(6 per cent.). Carry forward, £76,630. October 31st, £84,326 (£196,223). Net accounts for the financial year ending 

Fison Packard and Prentice.— Profit £14,336 (£76,136). Taxation £4,000 July 3lst last have not been completed. 





Trading profit, £232,435 (£205,647). hie Seay Carry forward {24,816 The annual general meeting is on 
Taxation, £114,598 (£63,104). Net profit, 15,924). No preference or ordinary December 30th, but no business will be 







£65,681 (95,505). Ordinary dividend  ‘ividend distribution. transacted. 
10 per cent. as before. Carry forward, Harrods (B.A.), Ltd.—Trading profit Pehen 

; ? g Consolidated.—Total profit 
£30,595 (£40,307). £323,908 (£288,544). Yotal profit, for year to July 31st, £611,765 (£253,985). 








H. M. Hobson (Aircraft) Com- 4487;706 (£441,676). = Net profit, Profit on mines, £268,098 (£97,660). 
ponents.—Net profit, year to September £252,459 (£279,758). Ordinary dividend ‘Taxation reserve, +00 000 th 23, 000), 
30th, £121,318 (£138,818) before taxation il (1d per cent.). development reserve, £10,000 (£10,000), 
£64,869 (£69,874). Dividend 15 per cent. Tecalemit, Ltd.—Total profit, year to general reserve, £10,000 (£6,802). Pre- 
(174 per cent.). To reserve, £20,000 July 31st, £240,116 (£111,737). Taxation ference dividend 15 per cent. (7 per cent.). 
(£30,000). Carry forward, £25,141 £157,000 (£48,000), depreciation, £19,636 Ordinary dividend 30 per cent. (10 per 
(£23,128). (£15,050), written off investment in S.A. cent.), Carry-forward, £36,088. 
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